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GREEK SHOES IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD.! 
By ARTHUR ALEXIS BRYANT. 


rlvos érirrnudvws Aéyeis ;  oKUTaY TouAs ; — PLATO. 


I. ANTIIOAHSIA. 


1) @yoi yap 6 Swxparys ek rerrdpwv Tov dvayKatoTdrwv TéAW oVyKE- 
cba, A€yer SE TovTous tpadvryv Kal yewpydov Kal oKvTOTOpoVv Kal oikoddpov." 

In all save the most primitive of Edens the Socratic rule above 
set forth holds good :— man must be clothed and fed and shod and 
housed, and carpenter, cobbler, farmer, and weaver will always find 
a place. So in Greece, though a kindlier climate enabled the inhab- 
itants to reduce such protections to their lowest terms, we find the 
shoemaker briskly at work. 

With his brethren of the forge, the tan-yard, the rule, and the 
loom, he appears again and again in our extant literdture, — serving 
now to point the philosopher’s moral, as in Plato and Aristotle, now 
to illustrate the orator’s logic, or to receive the comic poet’s abuse, 
— but ever spoken of in familiar terms as a daily acquaintance. 

We are thus prevented from supposing, as a cursory inspection of 
vase-paintings might perhaps lead us to suppose, that the unshod 


11 have tried to see what we could learn from the literature of the fifth and 
fourth centuries as to our subject. It is not my purpose here to discuss, except 
indirectly, the monumental evidence. The principal modern articles on the sub- 
ject are: HERMANN, Griech. Privatalt., pp. 180-184, 185-196; BLUMNER, Zeéch- 
nologie, 1, pp. 267-286 ; IWAN VON MULLER, Gr. Privatalt. (Handbuch, Vol. IV, 
I pt. 2d ed. 2), pp. 103-104, 245, 249; BLUMNER, Leben u. Sitten, I, pp. 60-67; 
III, pp. 158, 160; GUHL vu. KoNnER, Leben d. Gr. u. Rim. (ed. 6, curav. R. Engel- 
mann), pp. 306-309 ; BAUMEISTER, Denkmdler s.v. FUSSBEKLEIDUNG (I, p. 574) ; 
SCHUHMACHER (III, pp. 1587-1588) ; SMITH, Dict. Ant. s.vv. calceus, baucides, 
carbatina, cothurnus, embas, endromis, sandalium ; DAREMBERG ET SAGLIO; 
Dictionnaire, s.vv. arbyle, baucides, blautae, carbatina, cothurnus, crepida, 
diabathrum, embas. 2 Arist. Pol. 4. 4. p. 12914. 13. 
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foot was the rule in Hellas. The Spartans indeed, by the law of 
Lycurgus, enjoined this on their youth : 

2) Xenophon, De Rep. Lac. 2. 3: dvti ye pay rod dwadvvey rods 
wddas brodypactw eragev dvutodycia. Kpativev, vouilwy ef TodT’ doKyoeay, 
moAd pev pdov av dpOa éxBaivev, doparérrepoy St wzpavy xaraBaivery, Kal 
mydjoat Kat dvabopeiy Kal Spapeiy OGrrov avuTddyrov ef joKynkas ely Tods 
awddas 7} trodedenévov. 

We read that the old Agesilaus felt this habit of his early years 
still strong upon him in age. So Aelian’: 

3) “Aynoidaos 6 Aaxedapdvios yépwv 784 dv dvurddytos ToAAdKIs Kal 
dxirov mpoye ... Kal Tadra éwbivds év dpa xemmepiv. 

Plato, with his poetic sympathy for Spartan theories, reckons care 
for shoes among the vanities which the philosopher will lightly es- 
teem,? and in the Zaws tabooes them for his warrior youth along 
with all manner of hats, as impairing the natural vigor of the god- 
provided coverings for head and feet: 

4) Plato, Legg. 12.942 Dand E: 

Kal TO ye péytotov, THY THS Kehads Kal Troddv Sivapytv pi SiapOeipev 
TH TOV ddAOTpiwv oKeTaTLdTwOV TEpLKaAYgy, ThY TOV oikeiwy droddivTas 
midwv Te kal brodypatwv yéveow Kal vow. 

Socrates, as we know, in summer and winter, in city and field, 
trusted to these oixkeia trodjpara of his own hardy feet?: 

5) Plato, Phaedrus 229 A: Acdp’ éxrpamduevor kata tov “Iducodv 
iwpev. lta dou dv ddéy év Hovyia. kabifnodpeda. 

His xaipov, ws éouxev, dvuTddytos Ov érvxov. av pev yap dy det. pato- 
Tov otv Hpiv Kata TO bdatiov Bpéxovar Tors wéddas evar Kal ovdK aydés, 
dAXws Te Kal THVOE THV Gpay Tod érovs xal THS Puepas. 

And this he did even when ordinary mortals betook themselves to 
felt wrappings and leggings of sheepskin to shut out the cold,* so 
that his friends recall with gusto his rare concessions to custom, as 
when, “in best bib and tucker,” and with shoes on his feet, he went 
to dine at Agatho’s.- We are told that some others, too, at Athens, 


1 Var. Hist. 7. 13. 2 Phaedo 64 D. 

3 Cf. with the Phaedrus passage above Xen. AZem. 1. 6, 2. and Ameips. Conn. 
JSrag. ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 27 (Kock, I, 672. 9), where Socrates is called “the bane 
of shoemakers.” £ Plato, Symfos. 220 B. 

5 Id. bid. 174 A, and infra, 118. 
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men of simple habits and Spartan endurance, like Lycurgus the 
financier,’ and Phocion the orator,? went habitually unshod; but the 
very fact that these are so cited, not to mention the other idiosyn- 
crasies of costume and custom attributed to each, marks them as 
exceptions to a rule almost universal. 

As few men went barefoot all the time, so there were times when 
most men put off their shoes. Indoors, whether at meals (6, 7) or 
in bed (8, 9, 10) or at the bath (11), or at exercise in gymnasium or 
palaestra, men never wore anything on their feet.’ 

6) Ar. Vesp. 103-104: 

edOds 8° did Soprycrot Kéxpayey éufddas, 
Kamer’ éxeio’ éXOwv mpoxabevde: tpe TaVvv. 


7) Eubulus, Dolon. frag. 30 (Kock, II, 175. 30)*: 


eye KexdpTacpal pev, avdpes, od Kakds, 
GAN’ eiul wANpyS, Ware Kal words TavY 
tredyodpyy dravta Spav ras éuBddas. 

8) Arist. De. Part. Anim. 4. 10. p. 6874, 28 : 

GAN of A€yovTes ws cuvérryKev od KaAGs 6 dvOpwros GANG xEipioTa 
tov Ldwy (dvurddyrdv Te yap airov eval pact Kal yupvov Kal odK éxovra 
GrrAov Tpds aAKyv) odk 6pOGs Aéyovow. Ta pev yap GAAa piay exer Bor- 
Oevav kal peraBddrAdr{gccOa avri ravrys érépay odx eorwv, GAA’ dvayKaiov 
dorep trodedenevoy del kabevderv. 

9) Ar. Lecl. 313-315, and 319: 

eye O& KaTdKerpar mada xelnTLav, 
tas éuBddas Cytdv AaBeiv ev TE oKdTH 
kal Ooipdriov: dre dy 8” éxeivo Wyrapov 
ovk éduvduny ebpely... 

..» AapBave 
TouTl TS THS yuvarkds HpcdutAotd.ov 
kal ras éxeiyys Tlepoixas bpeAKopau.? 


1 Pseud.-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 842 C. 2 Plutarch, Phocion 4. 
8 Women did not usually remove their shoes indoors, except at night. Cf s.v. 
Tlepoixal, infra, p. 89. # Ap. Ath. 3. 100 A. 


5 This whole passage is beautifully illustrated by the marble relief of Aescula- 
pius and the sick man (Hirt. Bilderbuch f. Myth. Arch. u. Kunst, I, XI, 3). The 
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10) Id. bid. 340-347: 

. kai yap 7 évvep eyw 
ppovdy or’ exovaa Goipariov obyw *pédpouv. 
kob Totro Aumel py’, GAAG kal Tas éuBddas. 

” a > a 7 , > a 
odKovy AaBeiy y airas edvvduyv oddapod. 
BA, pa tov Ardvvaov 0d” éyw yap ras ends 
Aakwyixds, GA’ ws eruxov xelyriay, 
> X\ C4 % “Q? 2 ‘\ 9 
és TH KoOdpvw Tw 768° évOels Tenar, 
yo a 4 . or ‘ 4 
va, MN ‘YXETaLlm €s THV GiTYpav: etc, 
11) Crates, Ther. frag. 15 (Kock, I, p. 134)?: 
GX’ dyribes Tor: éyw yap ada méyradiv 
7a Oeppa ovTpa mpOrov d&w rots épors 
éxt Kidvwv womep dia TOD Tawwviov 
aN led 4 4 x € , er 
éxt rhs Oadrarrys; b06° Exdorw petoerat 
els THv mUedov. epel dé OUSwp “dvéxere.” 
erat dAdBaoros ciOéws yer wtpov 
2 7 ¢€ , Yo, na 2 
airopatos, 6 omdyyos Te kal Ta cdvdaAa. 


Even out of doors in the warmth of a summer day, in the country 
vineyard or rambling by the cool river, it could have been no star- 
tling thing to see men of good station barefoot.2 Those of humbler 
station in good weather went unshod about their work. The monu- 
ments here show us that Plato‘ is building on facts when he says of 
his visionary state that its inhabitants 

12) otrdv re Tovodyres Kal olvoy Kal iudria Kal trodnpata, Kal oikodo- 
pynodpevor oixias, Oépovs pev Ta TOAAL yupvot Te Kal avuTddyTo. épyd- 
covTat, Tod b& xetpdvos Hucecpévor Kal brodedenevor. 


two shoes placed neatly beneath the bed at the foot suggest the comical 
gropings of the old man above, when he does not find his éufddes in their 
accustomed place. 

1 Ath. 6. 268 A. 

2 It is clear that the bather removed his shoes on entering the bath. After his 
bath and anointing, they were brought to him, perhaps to keep his feet dry and 
clean while he was completing his toilet. For this purpose they may have had 
wooden soles (cf infra, p. 79). It is just possible that the omdéyyos, here men- 
tioned, may have nothing whatever to do with the bath, but be that used to clean 
and polish the sandals (cf zx/ra, p. 92). 

8 Cf supra, 5. * Rep. 2. 372 A. 
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But in the streets of the city (13), unpaved and miry as they were,} 
in journey abroad (14) or service afield,? and ever in winter when 
out of doors the men of Athens wore shoes® (12, 15). 
13) Ar. Vesp. 273-276: 
ti mot’ ob mpd Ovpav daivera dp’ ipiv 6 yépwv ovd’ jraxove; 
pOv droh@Ackev Tas 
éuBddas, 7 mpooexoy’ év 
TS oxdtw Tov SdxTvd6y Tov. 
14) Ar. £g. 319-321: 
vy Mia Kaye rodr eSpace tairov, bore Kal yéeAwv 
wapmroduy Tois Onporact Kal pirous wapacyxebety 


\ SN > cnt a x 2 a2 4 
Tply yap €lvaL Epyaonatv €veov ev Tals éuBaov. 


15) Ar. Vesp. 445-447: 
. Kal Tods 7ddas XELLBVos SvTOs Upere 
Gore py pryOv éxdoror’. GAG Tovrois y’ odK én 
0vd’ év d@Oadpoiow aides Tov Tadadv éuBddwr. 

From this last passage it would seem that even the slaves in win- 
ter time were by good masters furnished with shoes,* — perhaps had 
a right to expect them. 

We should not then expect on Athenian streets to meet with many 
barefoot men; and, save in the balmiest weather, a closer look at 
those we saw thus unprotected would probably reveal to us, above 
the bare feet, the homely tp{@wy and furrowed brow of the frugal 
philosopher®: 

16) Aristophanes, Wud. 102-104: 

aiBot zovnpot y’ oida rots dAaLdvas 
Tovs WxpLdvTas, TOUS dvuTOdHToOUs héyets 
Gv 6 Kakodaipwv Swxparys kal Xapepav. 


1 Cf Hermann, Griech. Antig.3, Vol. IV, p. 137, and the passage in Ar. Vesp. 
248 sgg., among others. 


2 Plato, Sympos. 220 B. 8 Cf. also 9 and 10 and especially 112. 
4Cf. also Xen. Mem. 1.6.2: {hs yodv ovrws ws odd’ dy els doddos brd Seoréry 
Siarrwpevos pelvece.. . dvurddnrés re kal dxirwy diarede’s ; and zx/fra, 70. 


5 Cf, for similar phraseology, Theocr. /d. 14. 5. 
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II. THE SHOEMAKER AND SOCIETY. 


17) “Ere ra brodnpata a exes ebyoba airés oxvroropyaoat, Kat 7d 
iudriov bpyvar Kal Tov xuTwvioxoy.! 

Whatever the skill of the versatile Hippias, the average mortal 
did not make his own shoes in Athens more than with us, and 
somebody had to make them for him. The shoemaker, like all 
those craftsmen whose occupations kept them indoors and seated,’ 
was pitied and despised by the athletic Greek, for shoemaking 
was essentially a sedentary occupation (18, 19, 101).° 

18) Ar. Plut. 160-162: 


t N cal x + - 
réxvar 8¢ race Sid oe Kal copicpara. 
3 a > , tA 2 2 e ia 
év reicw avOparociv éo6” yipnpea: 
e XN ‘ a7 A ~ , 
6 pev yap adr&v oxvroroped Kabypevos, etc. 


19) Hippocrates, De Artic. 820 D*: xepdvagiv dpa tovrowee xpéov- 
ra. 6kdoa } oKuTiKRs épya } XadKeins 7 GAAO te ESpeiov epyov . . . etc. 

The shoemaker was often a slave, perhaps master of his earnings 
above a daily toll due his owner, but bound to him, nevertheless. 
So Aeschines°: 

20) xwpls S& oikéras, Syproupyods Tis oxvToTomiKs Téexvys évvea 7) 
déxa. dv Exacros Tovtw bv" dBoAots daépepe Tis Huepas, 6 8° Ayemov 
Tod épyarrypiou tpidBorov. 

When not actually a slave the shoemaker was used by comedian 
and philosopher as the type of the Philistine djuos (21). 
21) Ar. ecles. 431-433: 
elr’ @OopvByoay kdvéxpayov us ed A€you 
7d oxvToTopiKov TAROOS, of 8° ex TaY &ypav 
dveBopBopvéav .. . etc. 


1 Plato, Hipp. Min. 368 C. 

2 Cf. Plato, Rep. 6. 495 D; Ken. Oec. 4. 2, etc. 

8 Cf. Red-figured cy/ix in British Museum (Berichte d. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. f. 
1867, Taf. 4, 5) and the famous, black-figured Orvieto vase (Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, 
tav. 29. I. = Baumeister, figg. 1649, 1650). 

4In Ar. Eccles. 385 sgg. the whole assembly is said to look like a conclave of 
shoemakers, from its pale, “indoor” complexion. 

5 In Timarch. 97. 
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Like Shakespeare’s “mender of soles,” in /udéus Caesar, his 
estimation was of the lowest. ‘ré oxvroropixdy 7AO0s,” says Aris- 
tophanes, above (21); “if haply a cobbler learn wisdom,” says 
Plato, in the Theaetetus?: 

22) “iva xat of oxvToréuo. adrayv ~ hv copiay pdOwowy dxovoarres.” 

The xadrxedbs, oxvtoréuos, BupromwAys, etc., are the “ butcher, baker, 
and candlestick-maker,”’ — the “Hob and Ned and Dick” of Greek 
literature? (23, 24). 

23) Plato, Sympos. 221 E: évous yap xavOyAlous deyer Kal xadKéas 
Tivas Kal oxuToTopous Kal Buproddapas Kal del dia rdv adTav Taira patverat 
déyew, Gore dzreipos Kat dvdynros avOpwros was ay Tdv Abywv KarayeAdcete, 

24) Ar. £g. 738-740: 

Tovs pev Kadous Te Kayabods od mpoodéexet, 
cautov 8& Avyvor@dAaict Kai vevpoppadors 
kal oxvToTopots Kal BupsoTadAas érididus. 


In spite of the cobbler’s humble position, his shop (cxvroropefov),® 
in the region of the dyopa, or elsewhere, like the shops of barber and 
perfumer, was a favorite resort of loafers, and must have witnessed 
lively scenes, where all Athenians loafed of a morning (25, 26). 

25) Lysias, Or. 24. 20: éxactos yap tyav eiOiora: mpoodoray 6 
pev mpos puporwdeiov, 6 8& mpds Kovpeiov, 6 S& mpds oKvToTOpetov, 6 8° 
Grou dy TUXy, Kal TAEioTOL pev Ws TOs éyyuTdTW THs dyopas KaTEeTKEVvAT- 
pévous, eAduoror 88 ws Tos TAEioTOV dméxovTas aris: Gar’ el ris tpov 
movypiay Katayvecerat TOV ws eve eictdvrwv, SHAoV Sti Kal TOV mapa Tots 
GAXots Siar prBdvrov: ei dé kdxeivwv drdvreav “A@nvaiwv: daavres yap €Ot- 
abe mpordorray kal SiarpiBev dpod yé mov. 

26) Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 95. 21: Zjvev épy Kpdryra dvaywaoxew 
év oxuteio KaOyuevov Tov “Apirrorédous mpotpertikoy . . . dvaywaoKovTos 
8 adrod Tov cxutéa ey mpocexew dpa parrovra. 

In it apprentices might probably be seen, taking their first lessons 
in the mysteries of their craft (27, 28, 29). 


1180 D. 

2 Cf also Plato, Protag. 319 D; 324 C; Rep. 5. 466 B; Gorg. 491 A. 

8 For an excellent picture of a cxvroropetoy, vid. the Orvieto vase, above (p. 62, 
n. 3) cited from Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, tav. 29. 1. A good reproduction also in 
Baumeister, Denxkmdler, fig. 1649. 
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27) Xen. Mem. 4.4.5: 8a xpdvov yap dduxcpevos 6 “Iarmias “AOjvate 
mapeyévero TH Swxparer A€yovt. mpds Tivas, ws Gavyacrov ein 7d, ef pev 
i t 4 , ts x 4 x , hoe a ‘ 2 
tis BovrAorro oxutéa SiddkacGai twa n TéxTova 7) XaAKéa  laméa, py daro- 

petv, Sou dy méuas Tovrov Tvxor, etc. 

28) Aristotle, De Sophist. Elench. 32. p. 184a. 4: domwep dv a tis 
emornpyy dackwv rapaddcev eri 7d pdtv roveiy rods mddas, era oKUTO- 

‘ X\ XN is 2 o a ts i" lel ¥ 
Topuxny pev pn SiddaoKxor pyd” dOev Svvycera wropierOar Ta Tovadra, Soin 
St TOAAG yen Tavrodaréy trodnpatwv: odtos yap BeBonOnxe pev Tpds 
THv xpeiav, Téxvnv 8° od mapéduxev. 

29) Plato, Rep. 5.456 D: év oty ry rode, Hv wxiLomev, wéreEpov ole 
cA > if my > V4 ‘A s , ® , 
qetv dpetvous dydpas eepydcba tots pidaxas rvydvras As SinAOopev 
maideias, } TOUS TKUTOTOMOUS TH TKUTLK TaLdevOévTas ; 

Here, too, customers might be measured for orders, as in the 
Orvieto vase already several times cited,! or shoes might be pur- 
chased ready-made, for we see from the monuments that the shoe- 
maker’s shop served as well for the display and sale of his wares. 
We have no Greek evidence for the open-air vending of shoes that 
is pictured in the famous Pompeian forum scenes.” 


III. THE COBBLER AND THE TANNER. 


The raw material from which shoes were made was much the 
same in Greece as it is with us to-day. The Bupooréuos, oxvrorduos 
(30) oxvretds (24), as the very names given him would imply, dealt 
mainly with the hides of large animals (oxvry,? Sépyara,* Bipoa’), the 
commonest being that of the ox,® and these had been previously 
dressed, or tanned. Exceptions to this rule are so rare that Xeno- 
phon, when the Ten Thousand were obliged to use undressed skins 
for their xapBarwa, thinks fit to mention the fact (37). 

30) Plato, Gorg. 447 D: domep ay ci érdyyavey dv irodnudrov 
Syusoupyds, daexpivaro av 84 mov cou drt oKvToTdpos. 


1 Vid. supra, p. 63, n. 3. With this it is interesting to compare the like Roman 
scene, from the Herculaneum wall-painting published in Pitt. d’ Ercol.,Tom. I, 
tav. xxxv, p. 187. 

2 Pitt. a’ Ercol., Tom. Ill, 41 sgg. 

8 Vid. 31, 32. 5 Vid. 34. 

4 Vid. 33. ® Vid. 35, 36, 37, etc. 
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31) Plato, Charm.173 D: rivos émuotnpovus A€yes; 7) oKYTOV Tomys ; 

32) Arist. Ath. Mic. 1. 11. p. LIOIG. 4: ... Kal oxvToTOpov ex TOV 
dobevrwy oKxvtdv kdddorov trodype. rorely. 

33) Plato, Rep. 2. 370 E: “AAX’ odk dv mw wavy ye peya Te ein, 
ov” ef adrots BovkdAovs Te Kal roupevas Tovs Te GAXOUS vomeas mrpooOeiev, 
iva of Te yewpyot emi 7d dpoty éxorev Bots, of Te oikoddpor mpds Tas dpwyas 
pera TOY yewpyav xpqoa brolvyios, dpavrar dé kal oxvToTdpor Séppace 
kal épiots. 

34) Xen. Afol. Socr. 29: od« epyv xphva rév vidv wept Bipoas radeverv. 

35) Sappho ap. Hephaestion p. 42. 1. (/rag. 98 Bergk) : 


Oupwpw 1ébes erropdyviot, 

7a 8¢ cdpBadra reureBona, 
4 BY sos 14 

miovyyou 8 dé’ eerdvacay. 


36) Ar. £g. 314-318: 


TIA®, 018” eye 7d tpdypa Tot8’ dOev maAa KarTverat. 

"AAA, ef 88 py ot Y ofc Oa KdtTup’, obd° eyo yopdetpara, 
o € , 2 , , a , 
doris troréuvev erodes Sépya 40xOnpod Bods 
Tols dypoikoow mavovpyws, wore paiverOa raxt, 
kal mplv huepav pophoa peilov hy dvoiv doxpaiv. 


37) Xen. Anad. 4.5.14: kai yap joav, éredy érédume Ta dpxota 
brodypara, KapBariwat Temounpevar ek TOY veoddptwy Body. 

The tanner (Supcodeyys (38 ef passim), oxvdodépys or cxvdddeos 
(39; 40), BupcomaaAns (24 etc.), oxvrodépys (41) or Bupcomoids") seems 
as a rule to have been a different person from the cobbler, or shoe- 
maker. Both trades are often mentioned in catalogues of profes- 
sions,” and they are usually distinguished. But the tanner did some- 
times make shoes and do other leather work as well. The Paphla- 
gonian in the Knighds fulfills this double function, and Theophrastus? 
speaks of a oxvrodajys who repaired a torn wallet of leather.* 


1 Deinarch. ap. Poll. 7. 160, where Bvpca means, as usual, Zanned hide. 

2 Vid. 24, 39, 42, and cf. Plato, Symp. 221 E. 

3 Charact. 16. Vid. 43,infra. Cf. also the shoemaker’s and tanner’s tools 
found in one shop at Mayence along with boots and sandals. Bliimner, Zéch- 
nologie, I, p. 281, fig. 29. 

4 On this branch of the leather trade, of infra, 117: oxurdpia parrd. 
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38) Ar. £g. 44: 
2. OUTOS TH TpoTepa voupnvia 
érpiaro SotAov, Buvpaodepyy TadAayova. 


39) Ar. Av. 490-492: 


dvarrndaow mavtes ex epyov XaAKs Kepapijs oKvrAodepar 
oxutis Badavis éAditaporBot ropvevtodvpacmibdoryyol, 
ot 8& BadiLovo’ brodnodpevor viKTwp.... 


40) Demosthenes, Jn Aristogit. [. (Or. 25. 38): emer’ év rovrous 
Tov pev Taraimwpov Puxidyy Kal Tov xaAKoTUrov Tov éx Ilepads Kal rov 
oxvrddeyov kal dowv GAdAwv KarnyépyKe wap’ tyiv ed’ ddixodvras Thy 
méALy, etc. 

41) Theophrastus, Mist, Plant. 3.18. 51: tév 8 kAwviwy Tov véwv 
eé icov 7a pidda eis S¥o Kat’ GAAnAa 8 ex Tov Trayiwy dore croiyeiyv. 

4 ps Fa < € t XN , ba , 

Barrovor dt rovTw kal of cxvrodépar Ta Séppata Ta AevKd. 


42) Ar. Plut. 513-514: 


4 , a ma A ee al a“ 
tis xaAkeve 4 vavrnyey 7 parte 7} TpoxoTo.ey 
A a x xa Xd a 
H oxvtoropey 4 tALvOoupyeiv 7 TAUvEW 7] TKYAOSEWelY. 


43) Theophrastus, Char. 16: xai éav pds OvAaKov dAditwv diapdyy, 
ampos Tov eEnyntnv ehOwv epwrdy, ti xp moveiv: Kol édy droKpivyta aire 
exdodvar TH oKvTOdéWy erippdwat, etc. 

Of the process of tanning we learn little from writers within our 
period.? The Xxights contains a good many references which later 
authorities enable us to interpret. Opavetoero. (v. 369), Siamatra- 
AevOyoe xapal (Vv. 371), and wapacrop® (v. 481) are all said by the 
scholiasts to mean “peg out,” or ‘stretch out,” as the tanner 
stretched his hides on bench or ground to clean them;* and 
mapaTiA® (v. 373) is explained by the tanner’s practice of depilating 
the hides. As a preparation for this depilation, the hides were 
treated with a strong acid solution and the resulting ichor was in 
high favor as a fertilizer. So Theophrastus, who calls it xémpos 


1 Of the xuvbdoBaros or “ dog-thorn.” 
2 On the whole subject, see Bliimner, Zechnologie, I, p. 257 sgg. 
8 Vid. Bliimner, /.c. 
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Bupcodeyixy or oxvrodeyixy.' The actual process of tanning was per- 
formed much as it is to-day. We have mention of the bark of the 
pine (44) and the alder (45), the leaves of the myrtle (46) and of 
the sumach, or dog-thorn (41), as well as the familiar gall-apple (47). 

44) Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 3.9.1: medkns yop Td pev ypepov 
mototat, Td 8’ ayptov, THs 8° dyptas So yey: Kadotor dé THv pev Baiar, 
tHv 8 wapaAiav: ... 76 5é pvAOv Aerrérepov Kal duevnvdrepov 4 mapa- 
Aia kai Nedrepov Tov prordv Kai eis Ta S€ppara xpHoimov: 4% S€ érépa ov.? 

45) Theophrastus, ist. Plant. 3. 14. 3: povoyevés 8 xal 4 KAyOpa 

. Tpaxthroroy Sé kal 6 gAods Eowhev epvOpds, bv 6 Kal Barre ra 

*8éppara. 

46) Hippocrates, De Morb. Mul. 1. p. 628. 22: ...9 odiy pow 
BrpoodeyiKy, uvpoivys PiAAoL Kal Barov év olvw pedrave epetv Kal krvfeuv. 

47) Theophrastus, Mist. Plant. 3. 8.6: kyxidas 8 ravra pepe Ta 
yevn, wdvy 88 els 7a Seppara xpnoipnv 7 Hpuepis. 

The tan-yard was thus famed in ancient as in modern times for an 
odor, not “born to waste its sweetness on the desert air” (48, 49, 
50). 

48) Ar. £g. 892: 

. lar Boi. 


ovK és Képakas atopOepe Bipoys Kaxiorov dluv; 


49) Ar. Pax. 753: 
biaBas Bpodv édcopas Savas xdrerds BapBapopvors. 


50) Ar. Vesp. 38: 
.. wave, mave, py A€ye: 


» , > 4 4 cal 
bfeu KaKiotoy Tovvimvioy Bipoys campas. 


And, if we may trust the scholiast on the Acharnians, 724, tanner- 
ies, like the abodes of the dead, must be outside the city limits. 

51) Schol. Ar. Ach, 724: rémos tw Tod doreos, Aerpds Kadovpevos, 
évOa ra Bupocia Fv. 


1 Theophrastus, De Caus. Plant. 3. 9. 33 3-17-53 5 15. 2. 

? Bliimner, curiously enough, has confused the /éafa and the rapaXla in spite of 
this plain statement. See Zechnologze, p. 263,n.1. A rare instance of sleepiness. 

3 That this was so in later times is shown by the passages from Artemidorus 
(Onirocr. 1. §1; 2. 20; 4. 56) which Bliimner (¢. ¢.) cites on p. 262, n. 1. 
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IV. THE SHOEMAKER AND THE SHOE. 


The Athenian gentleman was as particular about the style and fit 
of his shoe as he was about the cut and hang of his iuariov. Plato 
recognizes the value in good looks of neatness here. 

52) Plato, Hipp. Mat. 294 A: dorep ye éraddy ipdrid tis dd By 7} 
trodypata dppdrrovra, Kav 7 yeAotos, KaAAiwy patverau.} 

The shoemaker, we may be sure, was as careful to wear fine shoes 
as the clothier’s clerk is now to dress well, or the ragged bootblack, 
of the city street, to put a fine polish on his tattered underpinnings. - 

53) Plato, Gorg. 490 D: add’ eis trodjpara Sirov dtu det rAeo- 
vextety TOV Ppovipwtatoy eis TadTa Kal BéATLCTOV. Tov oKUTOTOMOY icws 
peyote def brodypara kal wAciora brodedeuevov TepiTrart ely ; 

The multitude of shoe-names which Pollux has preserved to us,— 
all of which I have found in writers before Theocritus, — testifies, 
more eloquently than any statement, to the variety and fastidious- 
ness of taste that prevailed. 

The work on the shoe was hand-work, — the shoemaker guiding 
his simple tools, with the intervention of no machine.? So Plato in 
the First Alcibiades : 

54) Plato, Ad. £129 Cand D: domep oxvroréuos réuver rov Tope 
kat opiry Kal dddous dpydvous . .. Ti odv, POpev Tov oKvTOTSpov TémveLV 
dpydvors povov 7} Kal xepoiv; 

These dpyava, as we see from the monuments, and from actual 
samples which have come down to us, were remarkably like our 
own. The tools for which we have literary evidence are the fol- 
lowing: 

A) The &nzives or cutters, ropeds, and optry.* 
These two are evidently differentiated in the Alcibiades pas- 
sage, above. The scholiast on the Republic 1. 353 Ais more 
specific : 
55) opirdn eoriv dpyavov tyytikdv, icdredov THv Baow exwv, ws TO 
evaytiov 6 Tomeds KuKAOTEpR. eore SE oKvTOTOMLKA epyadeia. 


1 Vid. also 64, 65, 89, infra. 2 Vid. Pollux, 7. 80, 94, etc. 
3 Cf. again the two vase-paintings referred to on p. 62. 
4 Cf. omrdrgebuara, Ar. Ran. 819. 
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B) The strop, wivag (if Schneider’s explanation be correct)? of 
the wood of the wild pear tree, dypds. 

56) Theophrastus, Mist. Plant. 5.5.1: 7a 8& poxOnpa ovdypra dSvva- 
Tar Téuvey TA TKANPA pGAAOV THV padrakov: avinow yap év Tots 
Hadaxois ..., mapaxova S€ pddiora tadra: 8 6 Kal of oKuTo- 
TOpor ToLOdVTAL TOUS mivakas dxpddos. 

C) The /ast, xaddrovs (57) and 

D) An unnamed tool which served to smooth and shape the 
upper about the last. 

57) Plato, Sympos. 191 A: 6 S& rére tpdowmov peréotpede Kal 
ouvedKwv mravrax6bev TO déppa. émt THY yaorépa waomep To otvoracra. 
Badévria év ordpa roy, dréder kara peony Ty yaorépa 6 8y Tov 
éppadrsy Kadodor, Kal Tas pev GAAas puTidas Tas woANds eSedEatve 
kal Ta oT 70y SinpOpov éxwy Te ToLotTov dpyavoy olov of oKYTOTOMOL 
mept Tov KaAdroba Acaivovtes Tas TOY oKUTaY fuTidas. 

E) The aw, oweas or drytiov, both of which forms Pollux? 
gives, and both of which have been respectively emended 
into the passage of Nicochares’s Cretans which he there strives 
to quote. Kock (I, 772) reads yet another form, dzeap : 

58) 7d Tpvrdvos dvrimadov orecp xtAlos. Whatever may have 
been the exact form of the name, the awl itself was like those 
in use to-day. 

Besides these, whose names we know, or of which we have special 
mention, the monuments show us a hammer, a pair of pliers, a low, 
three-legged table, and a cutting board of some little thickness. 
Still, shoemaking was mainly an affair of the awl and the needle in 
the popular mind: 

59) Plato, Politic. 180 C: ryv 7 ad maAntiKyy awpicdpeba Kat 
THY TH TpyTE Kal pady xpwpevyv oivOeow, As HB wAcLaTy TKUTOTOpLKT. 
Indeed, this is true to-day, although the cutting and pounding are 
really as important. After the layers of the sole* had been cut, and 
the upper, if there was to be one, shaped and fitted, the leather was 
pierced by the awl, and the parts stitched together with threads of 


1 Ad Theophr., Vol. Ill, p. 436: sunt tabulae ad guas cultros attritos sutores 
acuere solebant. 210. 141. 
3 Cf. upper left-hand corner of Orvieto vase. 4 Vid. infra, p. 90 s9q. 
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sinew (vedpa).' Hence, “to stitch” is often vevpoppadev (60, 61) 
and the shoemaker himself, by synecdoche, vevpofjddos (62); 
although, in large cities, as Xenophon? tells us, where the cutting and 
pegging and stitching were performed by different hands, the term 
vevpoppddos would be reserved for the sewer, as oxvtoréuos for the 
cutter proper (24, 61). Bliimner’s contention® that the vevpoppddos 
was a cobbler, or repairer, of shoes, in distinction to oxvrorédpos, shoe- 
maker, does not seem to me a sound one. That there was any more 
stitching in the repairer’s work than in that of the shoemaker is 
certainly not likely. The distinction I have tried to draw is more 
natural and goes equally well with the ancient evidence. 

60) Plato, Luthyd. 294 B: aird rd dvr rdvta éxicracOov; ofov 
TeKTOVIKHY Kal oKUTLKHVY; — mdvu y, éby —F Kal vevpoppadey suvarad 
éorov; — xat val pa Ala xarrvew,* ey. 

61) Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2.5: év 88 rais peydraus wédeor Sid 7d oAXOIs 
éxdorov SetcGon, dpxet cat pia exdorw réxvy cis Td TpépecOar, TorArAKLS BE 
008’ 6An pia, AN trodypara rod 6 pev dvdpein, 6 dé yuvatkeia, gore St 
évOa Kat brodjpara 6 pev verpoppadhdv rpéperas, 6 dt cxi{wr, 6 SF xeTOvas 
povoy ovvtémvev, 6 S€ ye rovTwv ovdéey ToLdv, GANG ouvTHels TabTa. 

62) Plato, Rep. 4. 421 A: vevpoppddor yap padAor yevduevor Kat 
SiadOapevres Kal mpoorounodpevor elvar un SvTes mode. oddev Sevvdv. 

In general, however, a single shoemaker would cut and fit and 
finish the shoe, and terms properly confined to the makers of parts 
are loosely used for the general word.’ The curious word ricvyyos 
(or ricovyyos) is used for shoemaker by Sappho (35) and Pollux tells 
us that “some of the comic poets” also made use of it®: 

63) Pollux, 7. 82: rods 8¢ ra brodqpara fdrrovras movyyous evo 
TOV KwpLKOY KaAodoL Kal Ta épyacTHpLa abT&y mudyyta. 

It would appear that in the finer shoes, and in new work, sewing 
alone was employed, it being a mark of rusticity or poverty to wear 


1Cf Hesiod, Op. 544: Sépuara cuppdrrev vevpy Bods. 

2 Cyrop. 8. 2. 53 vid. infra, 61. 

8 Technologie, I, p. 270 and n. 4. 

4This is the proper word for “ repair” ; cf. infra, p. 71. 

5 Cf. 26 supra: oxutéa.. . pdwrovra, and 63. 

6 The word is found once in Alexandr. Aetol. ap. Athen. 15. 699 C, but this is 
somewhat later than our period. 
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“tapped ” shoes, with nails in them.'| So Teles says of the young 
Metrocles, when he was studying with Theophrastus and Xenocrates: 

64) Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 317: rére pev yap e dvdyxys Be 
brddnya éxev Kal rotro dxdrTutov WAous odK Eéxov, eita xAavida, etc. 

It was considered poor taste, also, to wear ill-fitting shoes. So 
Theophrastus® makes it a sign of dypouxia. 

65) ... “peiLw rod odds 7a brodnpata hope. 

The honest cobbler, skilled in his art, as Aristotle says, will make 
good shoes. 

66) Aristotle, Zth. Fud. 2.1. p. 1219a. 23: ef 84 ris éorw doer 
OKUTUKTS Kat o7rovdaiov oKuTéws, TO épyov éore orovdatov trddnua. 


But 


4 


Lack the will, or lack the skill, 
So fares the luckless buyer ill. 


Unscrupulous oxvroréuo, by the use of split leather and leather 
cut transversely to look thick, would often provide such unpleasant 
surprises for their patrons as the Chorus in the Anights received at 
the hands of their Paphlagonian scoundrel (36, and & 14). 

It was, as we have seen, as much a part of the shoemaker’s work 
to repair shoes as to make them (67, 68, 69), but the wearer of 
“twice-cobbled” shoes was branded by Theophrastus as dveXevOepos 
(69). The word for cobbling, pegging, repairing, resoling, and the 
like is xarrvew (69, etc.), and the adjective raA‘umnya (102; of 69), 
was applied to the cobbled shoe. 

67) Plato, Meno. 91 D, E: kairo. répas A€yas, ef of pev ra br0d%- 
pata épyatouevor Ta madasa Kal Ta twaria efaxovpevor odk dv Svvavro 
Aabety rprdxovO’ Audpas woxOnpdrepa amodibdvTes 7 TapéAaBov Ta iudrid 
Te Kal Ta brodnpara. 

68) Ar. Lys. 414-419: 

Erepos d€ Tus mpds oKvTOTSmoy Tadl A€ye 
veaviay kal méos éxovr’ od maidiKxdv* 
G oKVTOTOME MOV THS yuvarKkds TOD Todds 
70 SaxrvAidiov meer 7d Lvyov 
a0” daaXdov dv. TOdT ody od THs peonuBpias 
Dav xddacov, Srws av edpurépws ey. 
1CFf infra, 69. 8 Char. 4. 4 Cf also supra, 14, 36. 
? This is just within our period, as we are speaking of Metrocles’s early life. 
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69) Theophrastus, Char. 22 (dvedevBépov éorl) kal ta trodjpara 
rodiprpge KexatTupeva, popely Kal A€yewv OTe Képatos ovdev diadépe.. 

It is pretty certain, however, that gentlemen sometimes violated 
this rule of Theophrastus, as such rules are transgressed by those 
who please, in all society. 


V. THE SHOE. 


Of the shoes themselves we are confronted with a bewildering 
variety. There were shoes for men and shoes for women? (61); 
there were good shoes and poor shoes (70); leather shoes and felt 
shoes (p. 93), and shoes with wooden soles (p. 79); there were san- 
dals and slippers,? and half-boots,? and top-boots ;* tall shoes for 
short people (71, 72),° thin shoes for tall people (72); shoes for 
summer and shoes for winter. 

yo) Xen. Oec. 13. 10: iudrid te yop a Sef mapéxew ene trois epya- 
oThpor Kat trodypara obx dpowa mdvTa oud, GAAG Ta pev xelpw, TA SE 
BeArio, va f rév kpeirtw Tots BeATiog: Tipay, TH Se xeipow TA YTTH 
bddvau. 

71) Xen. Occ. 10. 2: ey roivvy, épy, dav more aityv, d Swxpares, 
EVTETPLLBLEVNY TOAADG pev YruvOiw, dws AevKorépa eri Soxoiy evar } Hv, 
ToAAR 8° éyxotvon, Srws épvOporépa galvorto THs dAnOeias, brodypara 3° 
exovo tyAd, drrws peiLwv Soxoin dvar 7 erepixe, etc. 


72) Alexis, /sostasion, frag. 98. 7. (Kock, II, p. 329): 


4 / = tf 2 an if 
TVYXaVEL pLKpPa Tis OvGa, PéAXos ev Tais BavKiow 
éyxexarruta.: paKxpd tis, SidBabpov Aerrdv Pope. 


The general word for shoe appears to have been trddyya (2, 3, 4, 
etc., assim), as the word meaning “to wear shoes,” “to be shod” 
was trodedécbar.® 


1Cf. also Xen. Oec. 9. 6. 

2 Vid. su. Bratras, infra. 

8 Vid. s.v. éuBddes, infra. 

4 Vid. s.v. éuBdrat and Ké0opva, infra. 

5 So among the Medes, Xen. Cyrof. 8. 1. 41. 
8 Cf. 73, infra, etc. 
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On the other hand, almost all the adjectival names of shoes, as 
Tlepouxai, Aaxwvixai, etc., are feminines. All these, furthermore, as 
will be seen, are of the true shoe, or sole-and-upper, variety,’ while 
the few neuters are all pretty certainly of the sandal type. We 
should therefore infer that imédyua, in accordance with its deriva- 
tion, was originally a designation of the sanda/ only, while éuBds, 
or some similar word, was used to denote the whole shoe-class, as we 
now conceive it. So far as I know, there is nothing to hinder this 
theory, especially since éuBas still seems to carry a hint of its 
general use.? 

The tragic word for shoe* in general seems to have been apPvay. 
That this word does not indicate a particular style of shoe is evident, 
I believe, from the following facts :— 

@) So far as I can find, a word for shoe occurs thirteen distinct 
times in extant tragedies and tragic fragments*:—ten times it is 
apBvAyn ; once each, evpapis, Kpovmadov, édtAkov. This would indicate 
one of three things:— either ap@vAy was a particular kind of stock 
tragic boot, or the characters on whom it appears were like and in 
like situations, or apBvAy meant simply “ shoe.” 

6) The word cannot denote the tragic boot or buskin, for in the 
fragment of Euripides, preserved to us in a fragment of Aristotle, 
apBvAn is identified with wéd.Aov, — and there is no doubt as to the 
nature of the latter.’ 

73) Aristot. frag. p. 14865. 22°: rots 8& @eoriov Kdpous tov pev 
dpiotepov 7dda pyoiv Eipumidys éXOeiv éxovras avuTdderov: 


70 Aatoy Lyvos Roav dvdpBvaAot odds 
75 8° ey redédous, ws eAadpiLov yovu 
éxouev,” 


1 Except the drdaZ (p. 80), which are doubtful both in form and gender. 

2 Vid. infra, p. 81. 

8 Unless otherwise stated, I shall use the word shoe hereafter to include all 
footgear—this for convenience. 

4 Vid. Index, s.v. dpBirn, KTR. 

5 Vid. infra, s.v. wé5idov. 

6 Ap. Macrob. Saz. 5. 18. 19, where the passage of Euripides is twice quoted. 
Vid. Nauck, Trag. Frag. Fr. 530 of Euripides’s Meleager. 

7 Aristotle’s quotation is inexact. Cf n. 6, supra. 
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ds 89 wav rotvaytiov Gos Tots AitwXois. Tov pev yap dpiorepdv trode 
Sevrar, tov be de€idv dvuroderodow: Set yap, oluar, Tov Hyovpevov eyew 
€\adpor, ddd’ od Tov éupevovta. 

Here the Aetolians have one foot “without apBvAy”; and the 
other “with wéuAov.” Either, then, apBvAy = wéd.A07, or it is a per- 
fectly general word, and avdpBvdos is absolutely equivalent to 
dvudderos. 

But let us consider our second alternative. Is the dpBvAy used as 
we should expect a special kind of boot to be used, by like persons 
and under like circumstances? Here are the facts: 

¢) It is worn by women as well as by men; by the xrevy ddyap 
of Zeus: 

74) Eur. Her. Fur. 1303-1304: 


xopevérw 59 Zyvos 7 KAevy Sduap 
kpvove’ “Odvprrovu Siov dpBirn wédov,! 


and by the Chorus in the Orestes of Euripides (v. 140): 


75) otya, otya, Aerrov ixvos dpBvAns 
TiOere, wy KTUTEiT’, etc. 


@) In Hippocrates, the epithet aydAoraris, “ mud-walker,’”’ is 
added, and the ap®vAy is there evidently a close-fitting and foot- 
supporting boot. 

76) Hippocrates, De Artic. 828 D: drov 8 és trodyparos Adyov 
ein, GpBvAau emirypdeadrarar ai mydomarides KaAdeduevar' TodTo yap trodn- 
patwv Kora Kparéerar td TOU Todds, GAAG KpaTe? mGAXov. 

The word here is used exactly as a general word would be used. 

é) In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus the dpBidn has a thong 
(ff. Avor) : 

77) <Aesch. Ag. 935 sgg.: 

GAN’ ci Sox cor TadO’, bai Tis dpBvAas 
Avor TaXOS, tpddovdroy EuBactv Todds, 
kal Totod€ . éuBaivov0’ drovpyéow Ody 
By Tis mpdcwHev Supatos Badror POdvos. 


1 We must suppose this a fine shoe. 
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J) The passage from the Aifpolytus* remains to be considered. 
It runs: 

78) pdprre 8t xepoly Hvias da’ dvrvyos, 

avraiow dpBidAaoww dpydcas 7éda. 

Here Monk, Paley, and others try to take atraiow dpBiraow as 
“boots and all,” and explain that Hippolytus in his hurry did not 
wait to change his walking-shoes for more proper attire. This view 
assumes that the dpBvAy was a very definite shoe, and that unsuited 
to driving, —for whatever reason. With Dindorf, however, I am in- 
clined to accept the Scholiast’s explanation as at least as satisfactory?: 

79) adtratow apBvrAarouv: Tails Tov dppatos mepi tiv dvrvya, 
&Oa thy ordow exe 6 Fvioxos: 

80) So also Eustathius®: évOa keira kal dpBvAn odk éxi trodypatos 
év TO ‘adtatouy dpBvrAyowv dppdcas wéda”’ at Syrodor 7d zepl 
THv dvrvya Tov dpyatos pépos, eva, haciv, 7 Tov Auidyou ordors éori. 

At any rate it seems incredible that, with the line: 


avraiow apBvdaow dppocas dda (or rédas ) 


and no other dative in the sentence (except xepoiv, above), we should 
take atratow dpBvAaow with anything else than dpsudcas, or fail to 
take it with that verb. 

In the remaining five passages in which the word occurs, it will 
bear either a general or particular interpretation. Both Orestes and 
Pentheus, who are mentioned as wearing the dpfvAy, were travellers, 
and if other things permitted, we might suppose it a heavy traveller’s 
shoe, like the zyAoraris of Hippocrates. But I think I have shown 
that the other evidence does not permit. 

Smith’s Dict. Ant s.v. Pero, is, therefore, not correct in the state- 
ment: “The boots worn by shepherds and laborers in rough and 
muddy weather were usually of untanned leather and made at 


1 Eur. Aippol. 1188-1189. 

2 Vid. Schwartz, Schol. in Eur., Vol. II, p. 125. Daremberg and Saglio also 
accept this view (vd. s.v. ARBYLE). 

8 Eustath. ad /7. 5. 720, p. 599. 22. 

4 Eur. Ovest. 1465-1472; Bacch. 636-639; 1133-1134; Zlect. 532-537; Aesch. 
Phrygians, frag. 259 (Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 83, who refers this to Phinzeus and 
not Phrygians). 5 Vol. II, p. 373. 
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home. The Greek dpvAy was of this kind, for the epithet wyAoraris 
is given to it and it was used by travellers, hunters, and country-folk. 
It was apparently a low boot,” etc. For a short passage the 
above is rather remarkable for ill-digested assertions. It is perhaps 
kinder to say no more, although one is anxious to know in which of 
the above categories Hera should be classified ! 

The word éd.Aov, as its derivation suggests, seems at first to have 
been used in a general sense for foot-wear of any kind. For though 
its regular classical use is of a shoe of the sandal type, Herodotus 
uses it of high boots reaching the knee: 

81) Herod. 7. 75: Opnixes St ert wey THOU Kepadyor ddwrreKéas 
éxovres eotparevovto, wept S& 7d cdya KiOdvas, ert S& Levpads mepBeBr- 
pévon qroukiAas, wept dt rods wddas Te Kal Tas KVHpLas TédiAa. veBpar. 

82) Herod. 7. 67: Sapdyyar dé eipara yap BeBappéva évérperov 
éxovres, médiAa 88 és ydvu dvareivovra elxov, 76fa 5 Kal aixuds, etc. 

With these exceptions the wéd:Aoy may be pretty certainly identified 
with the odvdaAov, or cavéddov ;? the winged sandal of Perseus is 
called cavédAtoy in Herodotus. 

83) Herod. 2. 91: otrou of Xeuptror.rAéyovor tov Tlepoéa woAAdKs 
pev ava tiv ynv paiverOai oft, woAAdKis SE ~ow Tod ipod. cavdddArdv Te 
avrod repopnuevov ebpioxerOat, édv Th meyeDos dérynxv. 

While in Aristophanes and Euripides— or rather by Euripides, 
propria persona, and Euripides in caricature — 7éé.Aov is used for the 
same thing: 

84) Eur. Zlect. 458-463: 


, x. y oy 
mrepiopouw pev irvos edopa 
Tlepoéa Aatpordpay brép 
GXOs Totavoion médtAol- 

, , » 
ou dvav Topydvos toxev 
Aués dyyéAw atv “Epud 
TS Maias dypoript Kovpy. 


1The later use of the word bears out its general sense. Cf Anth. Plan. 306, 
307, 308, where the same statue of Anacreon is successively spoken of as wearing 
one apBurls, Bravrn, cdvdadov, etc. 

2That is to say, wherever we can definitely say what the médcdov is, it corre- 
sponds to what we know of the cavdd\iov. From most of the passages in which 
it occurs, we learn little of its nature. 
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85) Ar. Zhesm. 1098-1102 (Euripides loguitur) : 
@ Oeot ri” és yiv BapBdpuv adiypeda 
Taxet meditw,; Sia pérov yap aifépos 
Téuvwy KedevOoy 1dda TiOnp’ tadatepov 
Tlepoeds pds "Apyos vavoroAdv 76 Topydvos 


, ‘J 
kdpa Kopilwv. 


Both wédiAa and cavddAva were occasionally worn by women (86, 
87, 88). 
86) Eumelus ap. Pausan. 4. 33. 2: 


To yap "1Owudra katabipuos érdero Moica 
4 KaBapa Kai éXevOepa cap Bar’ exo.oa. 
87) Theopompus, Pamph, ap. Poll. 10. 49: Oedzopmos 6 Kwpikds 
év Tlapdiry Kai cavdddua elpyxey, AX’ ert yuvaids. 
88) Eurip. frag. 911 Nauck?: 
xpvoeo 54 mou wrépvyes TEepl vaTw 
kal TH Seupyvev wrepoevta rédtAa. 
[dppolerar, | 
Bacopat 7’ cis aiéprov rdrov apOels 
Znvi rpoopetfwv. 
But they were perhaps proper rather to men than to women? (87). 
Both are of the stvaf-and-sole variety, and not shoes with uppers : 
89) Ephippus, Waufrag. frag. 14 (Kock, II, p. 257)*: 


» > 3 bs a4 Q 
grat’ dvacras evoroxos veavias 
trav ef "Axadnpeias tes bard WAdrwva tov 
BpvowvobpacvpaxeroAnyiKepparwv, 
mAnyais avayKys paproyopicbw réxvy 
ovvev Te KovK doKerta Suvdevos A€yety, 
ed piv paxaipa Evor’ éxwv Tpixdpara, 

s 8° io 6 > ” , 40: 
eb 8° troxabtels dropa raywvos BAOn, 
eb 8° ev redikw wdda TiOels bd Cvydy, 


1 Ap. Clement. Alex. Strom. 4, p.642. The reference above is to the Zrag. 
Frag. p. 655. I have followed Nauck’s reading, which is rather doubtful. 

2 Vid. also note at end of this division (p. 79). 

§ Athen. 11, p. 509 C. 
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xvijpys ivdvrov icoperpos éACypacw, 
Gyxy Te xAavidos ed TewpaKxicpevos, 
oxnp dbidxpewy émxabeis Baxrypia, 
dAASrpioy, odx oixelov, ws enol Soxei, 
drekev ‘ dvbpes ris "APnvaiwv xOovds.’! 

90) Cratinus, Momoi. frag. 131 (Kock, I, p. 54)*: 1d 88 cavdd\uov 
ob pdvoy Mévavdpos elpyxe xal “HpdSoros, domep 75 cdvSadov Evaodis év 
xpved yéve, xat oxeddv dravres of xwpuxoi, dAAa Kai Kparivos év rots 
Nopois 

SavddAa Tuppyvexd. 

These Tuppyvxd are explained in 7. 92 as: 

QI) 16 xdrrupa EtAwov rerpdywvov, of S& indvres émixpvoo cavdd- 
Nov yap Fv, bryce 8 airs Padias ryv “AOnvav. 

The distinguishing mark of these shoes was probably the fuydv, 
the strap, or rudimentary upper, which was fixed across the toes, and 
formed the first step in the progress from sandal or sole to the 
closed shoe. Compare the Lysistrata passage above quoted (68) 
and the Scholiast ad Joc.*: 

92) Tov luydv: Cuyds xadetra: & wepixeiuevos Trois yuvaixelots cavSa- 
lows inds Kara rods Saxrvdous mpds 76 ovvexew evywpevov rév dda. 
The sole* was further held on by straps (iudyres, 89, 91, etc.), inter- 
lacing across the foot and sometimes carried over the calf of the leg 
to form a graceful and useful protection (89). Becker seems keen 
in his inference from Cephisodorus’s words, quoted by Pollux5: 

93) Cephisodorus, Zrophon. 4 (Kock, I, p. 801): 


. +. Zavbddua 8 ray Aerrocydav 
éf’ ols Ta xpvod tatr’ éxerriy dvOeya-® 
viv 3° dowep % Oepdrav’ éxw weptBapidas. 


1T have adopted for convenience Kock’s reading except in two particulars: — 
I should propose {vyéy as almost certain, for the MS. tvpéy in v. 8, and between 
vv. 8 and 9g there is certainly a verse lacking, probably beginning, as Dobree con- 
jectures, with eb 3’ and so dropped out. 

2 Ap. Pollux, 7. 86 and 7. 92. 

§ Rutherford, Vol. II, p. 183. So Hesychius. 

4Called wé\ua by Nicander, Georg. ap. Athen. 9. 370 A. The classical word 
seems to have been «drrupa (vid. 99, 100, 101, infra). 57. 87. 

6 Cf the phrase xpuccordvdadoy tyvos, of Clytaemnestra, Eur. Or. 1468. 
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He reasons that the cavédAvov, above mentioned, must have had 
more than a strap in sight in order to be thus “ gold-embroidered.” 
Hence the {vyév here must have been a considerapie toe-piece.! 

The Zyrrhenian sandals, already referred to (go, 91), had, if we 
may believe Pollux, a four-square sole of wood, and gilded straps.? 
Such a shoe Phidias, he says, represented on the foot of the goddess 
Athena. 

As to the statement of Hesychius® which Becker‘ accepts without 
question, that the cavédArov was a woman’s shoe, the following statis- 
tics are interesting: édiAov, cavddAtov, cdvdadov or cavdadicKos — 
among which there seems to have been no radical distinction — 
occur 24 times in our period; in 6 passages they are women’s shoes; 
in 2, indeterminate, and in 16, worn by men. médiAov occurs 12 
times, and only once of women; cavdadov occurs 5 times, and only 
twice of women ; cavddAtov, in 5 times, refers to women thrice; and 
cavdaXdioxos, occurring twice, is once plainly a man’s shoe, and the 
other time probably so. Further, the authority of the Scholiast on 
Lysistrata 68 (quoted in 92 above), which Becker interprets in his 
favor,’ should really count against him, since the very fact that the 
Scholiast speaks of yvvaxeta cavdédta would show that there were 
cavdddia, dvépeia also. That the ¢vydv, however, was confined to 
women’s sandals is contradicted by what we know of the monu- 
ments, even if my proposed reading in the fragment of Ephippus’s 
Castaway be not accepted.® 

Of much the same style as the cavddduo were probably the fadua, 
variegated shoes with long and intricate wrappings of thong (94), 
and the xovirodes, which, we may suppose, covered little of the foot, 
but seem to have been rather elegant (95). The latter, however, 
may have been a kind of Chinese slipper, and without straps. 

94) Plato, Com. frag. 251 (Kock, I, p. 665)’: fadia 8& mouxédAov 


kal rodvédixtov brddnpa. pvypoveder 8° abrod WAdrwy re Kal Bepexpdrys. 


1 Vid., however, Goll’s note to Becker, Char. III, p. 272. 

2 Cf. the phrase xpuceordvdadov tyvos, of Clytaemnestra, Eur. Or. 1468. 
8 s.v. cavddrov. 4 Char. III, p. 272, ed. Goll. 

5 Le. 6 Vid. supra, p. 78, n. 1. 

1’ Vid. also Pherecrates (Kock, I, pp. 206, 227), and Pollux, 7. 94. 
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95) Ar. Zecl. 848: 

yépuv St xopd xAavida Kal Kovizrodas 

eywv, Kaxalwy pue0” Erépou veavio: 

éuBas d& Keirar kal TpiBwy eppysevos. 
Here, too, belong the so-called dmAat (96, 98) or amAa (96), affected 
at Sparta, consisting of a simple sole with no fvyév; for this, and 
not single-thickness, seems to be the correct interpretation of povo- 
meApo. below. To the same effect is Hermippus’s word atrocyidés 
or better atrocyedis (97). 

96) Strattis, Zemnomeda, frag. 24 (Kock, I, p. 718)?: daAds... 
KadAlorpards dyot 74 povereApa TO brodypdrwv otw KaddicGa. Srpdr- 
tus Anpvopeda: 

. . brodjpara 


Peer POTS 
cavT® TpiacOa Tov drrAGv... 


97) Hermippus, Demot. frag. 18 (Kock, I, p. 229): avrocyedis 
tarddypua 76 drdas cipyacpevoy, ” Eppummos eipyxev év Anudrais. 

98) Demosth. 27 Con. (Or. 54. 34): of web” qucpay pev eoxvOpurd- 
kaow Kal rakwviLey pact Kal tpiBwves exovor Kal dmdas troddSevrau. 
Probably we should also place here the xarrvpara, rough soles, it 
would seem from the derivation of the word. xdrrvpa is used of the 
sole of a shoe (99, 100, ror) and of the shoe itself (36, 102, 103). 

99) Ar. Zy. 868-870: 

. OKUTY TOTAITA TwWAOY 
Zwxas 78y TovTwl KdétTuua rapa ceavTod 
tats éuBacw, pdocxwv duirciv; 


too) Ar. Ach. 300-301 : 


a 
ws peplonkd oe KXéwvos ere wadAov Gv é- 
yo Tepo Totow trredou KaTTipara. 


to1) Hippocrates, De Morb. Vulg. 5. p. 1153 D: 6 oxvreds xKdt- 
Tupa, KevT@v. 6 érl TO mitt éxevryoev adtov érdvw Tod yovatos és Tov 
pnpov kal éBawev was Saxrvdov.® 


1 Compare the word povoxlrwy, now accepted to mean “with only the xirdv” 
and not “ with only ove xirwy.” 2 Harpocrat. s.v. 

8 This passage is another proof, if one were needed, that shoemakers sat at 
work. 
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102) Pollux, 6. 64: maAdurnya 8¢ of Kwpixol 7a adaid KaTTUpara, 
kal raA.vSoptav (dvopdlovor). 
103) Ar. Vesp. 1159-1160): 


eyo yap av rAatyv brodnoacbai wore 
€xOpav rap’ dvdpav Svopevy xartipara; 

The rest of the foot-wear which we can identify falls under the 
head of genuine shoes, in the modern sense, — consisted, that is, of 
a sole and a definite and considerable upper. 

The éuBds was of this class (7, 14, 15, etc.). It was worn by men 
only (g, 10, 104). 

104) Ar. Eccl. 506-509: 


GAX’ ws TdyioTa mpiv tw avOpwrov idety 
purretre xAaivas, euBas éxroduv iru, 

, x: ee  d 
XaAa ovvarrous yvias Aakwvikds, 
Baxrnpias ade Ge. 


It was fastened by a thong (105, 106), dyxvAn, or iuds, and was, as 
a rule, a rough, cheap shoe (95, 107, 108, 109), such as slaves wore 
in winter (15). Inthe Wasps it is contrasted with Aaxwyxaé (108). 
But in the LZcclesiazusae the distinction completely breaks down, 
the same pair of shoes being called Aakxwvixai once, and twice éuBddes 
(wid. 9, 10, and v. 633 not there quoted). Two explanations are here 
possible: (1) that there were two styles of Spartan shoes in vogue 
at Athens,’ a cheaper and a finer kind ; or (2) the view which seems 
more plausible, that Aristophanes here in the Ecclesiazusae uses éuBds 
in its original generic sense.? So Herodotus,* speaking of the Baby- 
lonian dress, mentions their 

brodypara, erixwpia, TaparAynowa THot Bowwrinor éuBdou. 

105) Alexis, Achazs. frag. 31 (Kock, II, p. 309)*: éore 88 dyxvAy 
kai elds te dypatos. “AXetis “Axauidr: dyxtrAnv tis éuBados od 
KaAGs Exgryéas AvOetcav. expyoavro 88 Kal dAAo TH AEEEL. 


1 Of the Aakwuxal. Here xdérruya seems to be loosely used for shoe in gen- 
eral, by synecdoche. 

2 So Becker-Goll, Char. ITI, p. 278. 8 Vid. supra, p. 73. 

41. 195. 5 Bekker, Anecdota, 338. 8. 
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106) Menander, Deistdaemon, frag. 109 (Kock, III, p. 33)?: 


> ig , Ld U4 , 

dyabdv ri por yévorro, wodtripwot Oeoi - 

€ , x € 4 x a a 
brodovpevos Tov iudvra yap THs Sefvas 
dréppné’. B. eixdrus, & prjnvade: 

campos yap hv, ob dé puxpodrAsdyos dp’ od Oéduv 
kawvas mplacbau. .. . 


107) Ar. Plut. 846: 


ra 8° éuBddia,; 
kal radra cvvexerpdlero. 


108) Ar. Vesp. 1157-1158: 


dye viv brodvov Tas Kataparous éuBddas 
race. 8° dviaas brodod Te Tas Aaxwvikds. 


109) Isaeus, De Hered. Dicaeog. 11 (Or. 5): eis rodtTo UBpews Kat 
puapias ddixero. Kal mpos Tots GAXous Kaxots dvedier Kal eyxark air@ 
ore éuBddas Kal tpiBdvia Pope, womep ddixovpevds te ef eu Bddas Kydu- 
addwros hope, GAA’ odk GdikGv Sri dpeAduevos adrov Ta dvra wévyTa 
memToinKev. 

At any rate, whether we identify the Aoxwvxat and the éuPades, or 
not, they must have been very similar in shape and style. Like the 
éuBades, the Aaxwyixal were men’s shoes (10, 104, I10, III, 112, 113), 
and they were of the sole-and-upper type (114),? fastened like the 
éuBddes with a strap or thong called qvia (vid. supra, 104). Pollux? 
informs us that they were normally red in color, and the passage in 
the Wasps, above cited,* leads us to infer that they were actual ex- 
ports from Sparta, and not merely Spartan styles. In modern times 
our common lace-shoe is a fair representative of the éuBds-type, as 
opposed to the slipper and top-boot, on the one hand, and the 
sandal, on the other. 


1 Clemens Alex. Strom. 7. 4. 24. 

2 The mere fact that in the Wasps they are confounded with the éu8dées shows 
that they were of the same style, —that is, évdduara of the foot, if we may so 
speak, and not mere brodyjuara. 

8 7, 88. 

4vv. 1157-1162, Vid. supra, 108, 103. 
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azo) Ar. Zhesm, 141-142: 
A 2 to > a 4 € aN t 
ov 8° abrés @ mat wérepov ws avnp Tpépe; 
kal Tod wéos, Tod xAaiva; mod Aakwvikai ; 


air) Ar. 


im 


Lecl. 73-75: 
kal pay Tay? GAN tpiv bpd wempayyeva* 
Aaxwvkas yap éxere kat Baxtypias 
kat Ooipdria Tavdpeta, Kabdzep elrropev. 


112) Ar. Eccl. 268-271: 


dye vuv dvacréddcoO” dvw ra. xiTOVIA* 
trodeicbe 8° bs TayuoTa Tas Naxwvixds, 
Gonep tov dvdp’ eGeac’, dr’ eis exxAnolav. 
perro. BadiLev } Oipat’ Exacrore, etc. 

113) Ar. Lecl. 542-546: 

... ab 8¢ 897 Aaxwvixal 
@xovTo peta cod Kara ri x} Baxrnpia; 
iva Ooipariov cdoaype peOvrednodpyv 
pipoupevn ce Kal KTUTOUCG. Toly ToOoty 
kat Tovs AiGous rraiovea TH BakTypia. 

114) Ar. Vesp, 1161-1162: 

20s ror’ & ray KaroBaw eppwopéevos 
és riv Aakwvixny dvicas. .. . 

The Badatra were shoes, or, more exactly, spers of rather finer 
sort (115), very probably white in color (116). They may some- 
times have had fancy, turn-up toes, after the Oriental and mediaeval 
fashion.!_ They were such shoes as a guest at a banquet would wear 
(118, 115, 116), and were thus affected by those who made of life one 
uninterrupted revel of luxurious indulgence (117, and probably 119). 

115) Ar. £g. 888-889?: 

odk GXN’ Grrep wivwv avynp wérovO” bray xeveln 
Toicw Tpdrols Tois Goto worep BAavTiovor xpGpar. 


1 Cf. the use of the word cvpwy in 117. 
2This passage is another proof that men removed their shoes at banquets. 
One would infer that they were placed beneath the couch, perhaps behind. 
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116) Hermippus, Aver. frag. 47 (Kock, I, p. 237)?: 
xAavides 8° obAa KaraBEBrAnvrar, 


Odpaxa 8° das éurepovarar, 
xynpis 88 rept opupov apOpodrat, 
Bdravrys 8° oddels er’ Epws Aevas 
paP8ov 8° dpe thy KorraBiKny 

év roils dxvpouor KvALvOoperyy, 
Mavis 8° oddev Aardyov diet, 

Thy 8& TdAavay TAdoTLYyy dv ious 
Tapa Tov oTpopea THS KTYTAlas 

év Toi. Kopymaciv otcay. 


117) Anaxilas, Lyropoeus, frag. 18 (Kock, II, p. 268)?: 


nn , a t 
EavOois re wtpous xpOra Avtaivey 
? 
Aavidas O° eXxwv, BAravras cipwv 
? ? 
BorABors tpadywv, Tupous KdarTwv, 
@a KOAdTTWV, KipuKas éxwV, 
7 A bs ‘ , 
Xtov mrivuy, Kat mpos TOvTOLS 
év oxvtaplos pamtoto. Popav 
pi 
"Eqeojua ypdppata Kadd. 


118) Plato, Sympos. 174 A: &by ydp of Swxpdry évruxeiv Aedov- 
pévoy Te Kal ras Bravras brodedemevov, & exelvos dArydkis érofer- Kal épée- 
cba abrdv drat tor ovTw Kadds yeyevnuevos. Kal Tov eimeiy ore emt Sefrrvov 
eis “AydOwvos. 

119) Lysippus, Bacchae, frag. 2 (Kock, I, p. 7o1)*: ... Kal 
@erradrts 8 brddypa pyviov rovs ebperas. peuvytas 8° abrod Avourmos 
év Baxxais * 

Pratry, KoOdpvy, Oerraréou.. 

The xpovrela, kpovrada were shoes with wooden soles, as Pollux* 
tells us. We have mention of them as Boeotian and rustic (120, 
121). They are called dugéAuva once by Sophocles, — whatever that 
adjective may denote (121). 


1 Athen. 15, p. 668 A. 8 Pollux, 7. 89. 
2 Athen. 12, p. 548 C. 41d. 7. 87. 
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120) Cratinus, frag. 310 (Kock, I, 103)': 
obra 8° eiciv cvoBowroi, kpovreLodédpov yévos avbpav. 


121) Soph. Cagt. frag. 41 (Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 140): maryp 
de fT xpvadds dudidiva kpovrada.? 

The xpyrides of leather seem to have been boots with high tops, — 
perhaps the “ golf-stocking” boots so common on the monuments 
(122, 123): 

122) Xen. De Re Equestr. 12. 10: xvpjpar 8& kal wddes trepéexovev 
ay eixétws Tdv Tapapnypidiov, StrLTOEin SE Kal TadTa ei EuBarar yevowTo 
oxdtrovs e€ olourep ai kpyTides rovotyraL* ovTw yap av dpa dmdov Te KYA- 
pais kal rooly trodypmat’ ay ely. 

123) Hippocrates, De Artic. 828 C: trodynpdriov 8 morderOar po- 
AVPSwov eEwbev rips erideoros emidedepevov, olov ai Xiar kpymides, pudpov 
elxov. 

So Aristocles, in Athenaeus,’ draws a distinction between xpyzis 
and té8yua which can only mean that xpyis was a doot and not a 
sandal: 

124) Athen. 14. 621 B: cepuvérepos 8€ rv rovovrwy éort rointdv 6 
iAapwods KaAovpevos ... Kal TO pay maAaLdv trodnpaciy éexpHiTo, ws pyow 
6 ’Apiorokdfs, viv d& kpytiow. 

From the two following passages the xpymis would seem to be a 
fine, well-fitting, close-shaped boot such as a woman would wear 
(125, 126), but our evidence is too meagre to give us any satisfac- 
tion. 

125) Theophrastus, Char. 2: kal ocvvwvotpevos émt kpytidas rév 
10a pyoat evar edpvOudrepov Tod brodjparos. 

126) Plato Com., Zeus Kakoum. frag. 46. 6 (Kock, I, p. 612)*: 

... Ayevvds odk & 
male: TiOnus xorTaBea opov eye 
Tacdi Te TAS KpNTioas as avTy pope, 
kal Tov KéTVAOV Tov Gov, etc. 


1 Schol. ad Pind. Olyms. 6. 152. 

2 As Nauck remarks, this is-as yet an insoluble enigma. 

8 14. 621 B, and wid. infra, 124. Too much separate dependence must not be 
placed on this passage, as Aristocles’s date is uncertain. 

4 Athen. 15, p. 666 D. 
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Here, too, belong, without doubt, the Persian slippers, eiudpides 
(127, 128), sometimes at least of crocus-color : 
127) Eur. Or. 1370: 


*"Apyéiov Ethos éx Oavdrou mépevya 
BapBdpas cipdpiow. ... 
128) Aesch. ers. 660-666: 


Bord} dpxatos BadrAjy 
», e a 
iO, ixod, 
€X@” éx’ dxpov képup- 

y ta 
Bov 6x90v, kpoxdBamrov 
modes evpapty deipwv 
Bac.rciov ridpas 
ddAapoy mipatokwr. 


And here, also, the “Apyeta: cxurraé (129), with long opening at the 
front, — perhaps like the high boots which Pollux calls évdpomides : 

129) Eupolis, Pz. frag. 266 (Kock, I, p. 331)': ... ob Sava 
Tatra de ’Apyeias hopeiv cxioras évepyeiv. 

And here, finally, the tall éuPdra:, Xenophon’s cavalry boots of 
leather (122), so common on the monuments, but mentioned only 
here in the literature of our period. One wonders what could have 
been the every-day name. 

The xapSdriwa, mentioned in the Axaédasis,® and alluded to by 
Aristotle (130), may have been, as Becker suggests,* the commonest 
covering for rustic feet, but this is rather conjecture than judgment 
upon evidence. From the two passages before us I should infer 
that the xapBarivy was of loose, baggy appearance (130), held to- 
gether by straps (130, 37), and sometimes, probably usually, of 
untanned leather, and of home manufacture. The monuments bear 
out this view: 

130) Arist. Hist. Anim. 2. 1. p. 499@. 29: 86 Kal ras eis médepnov 
locas (kapyAdous) brododo. KapBarivois Grav ddyjowowy. 


1 Vid., however, Kock’s note on this disputed passage. It is cited by Ammon. 
Differ. verb. p. 133. 2 Vid. also infra, 155. 
3 4.5.14. Ved. supra, 37. 4 Becker-Goll, Char. III, p. 280. 
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Of the xapxivor (131), the rpooxicpara (132), and the waAuwdopia 
(133, 102) we know little but the names, and can only guess at 
what they were. zad.vdopia may, like xarrupa, have been a rough 
and heavy sandal (102); zpécxucpa was perhaps one of those split- 
leather abominations, of thin, single-layer soles,’ and the xapxivos, a 
boot like the fadie, with crab-like twists to its fastenings, but this 
is the barest conjecture. 

131) Pherecrates, frag. 178 (Kock, I, p. 198): karrvoua. rods 
kapkivous. 

132) Ar. frag. 842 (Kock, I, p. 582): rpocxicpara: eidos 
trodypatos “Apirropavys. 

133) Plato, Syrphax, frag. 164 (Kock, I, p. 643)*: oé pe, 3d 
poxPnpé, wadtvdopiay raicas adrod Karabjow. 

The xé0opvos will serve as the transition from men’s shoes to those 
of women. Of the same general type as the xpyzis, it was properly, 
in Greece, at least, confined to the gentler sex (10, 134). 

134) Ar. Lys. 656-657 : 


> 42 com 2 Or , , 
dpa ypuxrév éorw tyiv; ei d& Avyoes Ti pe 
Tode TaYHKTY TaTdsw "yw KoOdpvy THY yvabov. 


Men who wore it were classed as effeminate and unmanly. It was 
thus the proper shoe for the festive Dionysus in the Frogs: 
135) Ar. Ran. 45-47: 
GAN’ ody olds 7° ep’ drocoBjoa yéAwv 
6pOv Acovrav ert Kpoxwr@ Kemeny. 
tis 6 vols, ri KdOopvos Kal poradov EvvyrAOernv 
mot ys dmednpets ; 


136) Ar. Ran. 556-557: 


2 * fel a 
. . oD pev odv pe mpoceddxas, 
e X , > nv an >» ‘a 
671 KoOdpvovs eyes, dv yvOvar a” er; 


1 Vid. infra, pp. 90-91. 

2 Pollux, 7. go. 

8 Phot. p. 463. 21. 

4 Hesych. s.v. wadtvdopla. The expression is exactly equivalent to the modern 
“Jl tan your-hide for you,” “I'll make sole-leather of your back.” On madivéo- 
pla, of. also 102, supra. 
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Even in Lydia, when Croesus would have the all-conquering Cyrus 
spare the people of his country, at the price of their manliness, he 
bids the monarch ordain them long xréves, and harps to play like 
women, and xdGopvor to wear : 

137) Herod. 1.155: dreme pev ode réppas drra dpyia wy exrh- 
oOo, KédXeve S€ oheas KiOdvds re troddvew Toto. eluac Kai KoOdpvous 
trodéecbar, mpdeme 0° adiroion KiOapilev re kal Waddew Kal Kamnredve 
movdevery TOUS Taidas. Kai Taxéws opéas, D Bacired, yuvaikas avr’ avdpov 
deat yeyovdras, ware ovdey Setvol ToL Evovrat py drrooTéwoL. 

That they were high boots is shown by the jolly tale of Alcmaeon, 
in Herodotus’ sixth book.1 That worthy, it will be remembered, 
was promised by King Croesus as much of his treasure “rov av 
dvwnrac TE EwvtTod awpari e&eveixacbar éeoamog.” He dons a huge 
tunic with flowing «éAmos, and mighty xéopvo, and, coming to the 
treasure-house, falls on his face upon the heap and stuffs his breast 
and boots and mouth and hair with the shining wealth, so that 
“ ene €x Tod Onoavpod EXkwy pev pdoyts TOYS KOOdpvovs, TravTt S€é Tew oiKws 
HGdXov 7) dvOperw* Tod 76 TE ordpa eBéBvoro Kal wavra eEdyKwro.” 
Upon which Ctoesus, with Oriental delight in a clever trick, loads 
him with as much again to bring with him to Greece. 

The marked characteristic of the «xé@opvos was that it had no 

rights and Jefts, but, like the modern rubber-boot, misfitted either 
foot alike (138, 139): 

138) Xen. Hellen. 2. 3. 31: dOev Symov kal KdOopvos emixaArcirat (6 
@npapévys)* Kal yap 6 kéOopvos dppdrreav pev rois tooly dudorépas 
Soxet: awoBdére 8° dx apdorépuv. 

139) Xen. Hellen, 2.3. 477: dmoxarel 8& Kdbopvdv pe, os dudorépors 
TELPWPEVOV GpLOTTELV. 

We may well suppose that such a boot slipped easily on the foot, 
and this the passage in the Zcc/estazusae* seems to show. 

Another piece of information, that comes to us from the same 
play, is that the xdOopvo. were identical with the Tepotxat (9, 10).* 


1 Herod. 6. 125. 2 Theramenes’s defence. 8 Vid. 10, supra. 

4 Becker’s supposition, that xdSopvos is here used slangily and loosely of the 
Ilepowxal, without implying any other resemblance than that of fitting either foot, 
seems unnecessary and unwarrantable. The Oriental origin and use of the 
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That the latter were for women’s wear is clear, not only from the 
above passage (9), but from the Lysistrata (140), to say nothing of 
the female flea, who wears them in the C/ouds (141): 

140) Ar. Lys, 229 (=230): 

ov mpos Tov Gpodoy dvareva Tw Tlepouka. 

141) Ar. Mud. 148-152: 

2. Oe€torara 
kypov Starygas efra THv Widdav AaBov 
éveBaev és Tov Kypov adris Tw 7dd«, 
Kata WuxevTos Tepiepucay Tepoukai: 
Tavras troAvoas dvaperpe TO Xwpiov. 

We get an admirable picture of the [epovxai from this last passage. 
Whether we can infer that they were, as a rule, wézze in color, is not 
certain! One point we do get from the Lysistrata passage (140), 
and that is, that women, unlike their brethren, wore shoes in the 
house.? 

The Bavxides, luxurious shoes (72), were of Ionian provenance, 
according to the Scholiast Aspasius, who quotes the word from 
Aristophanes’s revised Zhesmophoriazusae, but fails to cite the lines 
in which it occurs (142). They were, sometimes at least, worn by 
hetacrae (72), their shape admitting of insoles of cork to disguise 
defective stature : 

142) Ar. Zhesm. 2, frag. 342 (Kock, I, p. 482)°: Baveov — tpv- 
depdv, ws 6 moinrys “Apapus év KaprvaAcou 


Bavkd, paraxd, Teprvd, Tpupepa. 


perevnvexOar 8° Zorxey 7d dvopa dd trav Barkidwv, 6 éotw eiSos brody 
pérov “Iovxav, ofs ai Iddes xpOvrat, od Kal “Apicropdryyns év Oecpodopia- 
fovous péeuvyrac. 

The S:dBaOpov, a thin, light shoe of style unknown (72); the 
@erradis, of which we know nothing, save from the company it keeps 
in the fragment of Lysippus (119); the Scxveya, women’s shoes of 


kéSopvos is a strong confirmation of this identification with the “ Persian” boot, 
and the uses of the two are in no way contradictory. 

1 So, however, Poll. 7. 92. 2 So the monuments. 

3 Aspasius, ad. Arist. Eth. p. 58 A. 
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luxurious type (143); the SxvOc«ai, quoted by Pollux! from Aris- 
tophanes ; and the zepiBapides (144, 145), perhaps slippers, since 
iudvres are not mentioned in connection with them, but associated 
with hetaerae, and once at least spoken of as cheap, servant’s shoes 
(93); these complete the list of names of which we have any men- 
tion in extant works within our period. That many other names 
were in common use even in the fifth and fourth centuries, goes 
without saying. Herondas and Theocritus might have swelled our 
catalogue many times, but it has seemed best to confine ourselves 
rigidly to fifth and fourth century evidence. 

143) Duris, ap. Athen. 4. 155 C: IodAvorépxovra pyow ei pebv- 
obein kairo. rpeaBurepov dvta dpxeioGa1, ovdevds Maxeddvev dvra devrepov 
ovre Kata THY oOTpaTyyiay OTE KaTa THY dfiwow, Kal évduduevoy adtdv 
Kpokwrév Kal drodovpevov Suxvova Siaredciv dpxovpevov. 

144) Ar. Lys. 42-48 and 53: 


KAA. 7i 8 dv yuvatkes fpdvipov épyacaipeba 
} Aapmpov, at kabyueO” CavOcopevar 
KpoxwTa popovoa Kat KexaAAwmic evar 
kal KipBepix’ dpOocrddia Kai meptBapidas. 
AY3. adr’ aira ydp ro. KdoO” a cdcev mpocdoKd 
Ta Kpokwridwa kal Ta pipa xai meptBapides 
x} “yxovea Kal ra Siadava xiTdvia. 
. KTHTOpAL TEeptBapidas. 

145) Theopompus, Sirens, frag. 52 (Kock, I, p. 747)*: éodod 
AaB (avicas TL) Tas weptBapisas. 

These shoes, such of them at least as had uppers, were all shaped 
over lasts (xaAdrodes),® made in rights and lefts, by the rule.* The 
soles were in several thicknesses ordinarily.’ These layers of the 
sole were probably called zpocxicpara, although this is not absolutely 
certain (146, 147).® 


17, 88. 2 Schol. Ar. Lys. 45. 8 Vid. supra, 57. 

* Or the xé@opvos joke would lose all its force. Vid. 138, 139. 

5 Cf, among other monuments, the so-called Zemnian Athena (Furtwangler, 
Meisterw. Pl. I-III), replicas of which are in most of the museums, —the Boston 
and the Fogg, among others. 

6 Cf. with these passages the word oxl{wy in 61, supra. 
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146) Aristotle, Rhet, 2. 19. p. 1392a. 32: ef yap mpdoxyicpa Kai 
keadis kal xurov divarar yevérOau, kal trodjpara Suvaréy yeverOat, Kal ei 
brodijpata, Kal mpdoxicpa Kat Kepadis Kal xiTOv. 

147) Aristotle, Prod/. 30. 8. p. 9565. 4: otk eotw ev addy TEyvn 
€k Tovrou Toijcaca, TAHV ws pepous, lov y oKUTLKY brddnua ex mpooyi- 
oparos. é& éxarépov yap yeverar SutTds 7 ovvTieucvov 7 POepopevor, 
and the layers were generally sewn together. This seems to have 
been the proper and original function of the vevpoppddos.' The 
upper (xerdév?)? was then sewn to the finished sole. One layer of 
the xdrrvpa, or sole, may sometimes have been of cork® or the whole 
xéttvpa in all its layers may have been of wood, as Pollux tells us 
of the Tupfnvxa,* and we find in some samples still preserved to us. 

The thongs, or thong, called variously Secpds,? dyxvAy,® Avia,” inds,® 
on the symmetrical display of which much thought was expended 
by the nice in such matters,® were the sole means of fastening the 
sandal or the shoe, proprie dictum, to the foot. We have mention 
of them with the wéiAa (89), cavdddtta (91), pada (94), euBddes 
(105, 106), Aaxwvixaé (104), and xapBdriva."” Boots, like the xé@opvou, 
éuBara, etc., and slippers, like the BAatra, etc., would have no need 
of straps. 

Of the other parts of the shoe, the yAérra (148), and the xeparis 
(= fvyév?)," cannot be identified from sources at command. The 
fvyév has already been explained.” 

148) Plato, Zeus Kakoum. frag. 51 (Kock, I, p. 614)™: 

kai Tot popetre yASrrav év trodypacw, 
atepavoiad’ broyAwrriow, éray wivyTe Tov, 
kay kaddepyte, yAStrav ayabiy wéurere. 


1 Cf 61, supra. ™ Vid. supra, 104. 

2 Vid. 146, supra. But the interpretation of this word is uncertain. Cf edd. 
ad. loc. 8 Vid. supra, 89, 91, 106. 

8 Vid. 72, and cf. also Plato, Polit. 288 E. ® Cf 89, supra. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 79. 10 Xen. Anab. 4. 5. 14. 

5 Vid. Plato, Pol. 288 E. 12 Supra, p. 78. 

6 Vid. supra, 105. 18 Athen. 15. 677 A. 


ll Vid. supra, 146. One is tempted to refer the term yAG@rra to the curious 
double fold, perhaps of metal, running down the front of some of the sandals on 
the monuments. The best instance of this, though a restoration, occurs in the 
Lateran Sophocles. 
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They who take pains to get, are at pains to keep. We have men- 
tion by Menander of a costly, gilded sandal-case: 

149) Menander, AMisog. frag. 333-(Kock, III, p. 97)': Mevavdpos 
év Micoytvn Kal émiypiaous cavdadoOyxas déyet. 

Xenophon gives us a pretty glimpse of a well-ordered house where 
shoes, big and little, fine and rude, and garments, “each after his 
kind” are arranged in neat rows to the hand: 

150) Xen. Occ. 8. 19: ws 8& Kaddv gaiverar, éreddv trodjpara 
epeEis Kéntat, Kav Grota 7, Kady dé india Kexwpropéva iSetv, Kav Grote 7, 
xadov 8 orpadpara, etc. 

Shoes were cleansed and polished by means of a sponge (ordyyos)? 
kept for that purpose, which did service instead of the more modern 
brushes. We have no mention of any dressing in use in our period, 
but it is natural to suppose that the pedavrypiov of later times* was 
known at an earlier date as well. At any rate, then as now, the job 
was a disagreeable one, and, like that of cleaning a bicycle, was 
gladly relinquished to any one kind enough or paid enough to do it, 
though it was the man who shined his own shoes, whose shoes shone 
indeed. 

151) Ar. Vesp. 600: 


GANA O€wpos xairovoriv avyp Eigypidov ovdev eAdrrwv, 
‘\ 14 wy > iol i > 4 x € an a 
Tov oddyyov éxwy ex TAS Aekdvys TaUBdO’ Fudv wepixwvel. 


152) Athen. 8.351 A®: dwavrjcas 8€ tin rav yvwpinov (6 Srpa- 
ToviKos) ws ddev eoroyyiopeva Ta trodjypara KarAGs ovvynx0éoOn ws 
mparrovrT. Kakas, vouiLwv od ay ovtws éomoyyicba Kadas, eb py adtds 
eordyyioev. 

Not merely, then, of the original leather hue, but white sometimes, 
and black sometimes, and sometimes red, were the Athenian shoes. 
Like a modern Oriental city, we must suppose that Athens and its 
streets presented a lively and vivid panorama of color. 


1 Pollux, 7. 87. 

2 Vid. 151,152, and cf supra, 11. The form cpbyyos also occurs. 

8 As ladies still use sponges for this purpose. 

* Lucian, Catal. 15. 

5 As Stratonicus was of Alexander’s time, this story comes within our periad, 
though Athenaeus tells it. 
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Again, although ox-hide was the more usual material for the shoes, 
we have seen how the Thracians made wéSAa of fawnskin (81), and 
fine shoes of white or of purple felt are mentioned by several writers 
(153, 154, 155): 

153) Cratinus, Malthak. frag. 100 (Kock, I, p. 45)1: 0d povov 8 
6 ent THs Kepadfs emitiPeuevos Tiros VTS exaAciTo, GAAG Kal 6 wept Tots 
moaiv, ws SyAot Kparivos év MadOakois* 


Aevkods bd rocciv éxwv Tidovs. 
154) Antiphanes, Antacus, frag. 33 (Kock, II, p. 23)?: 


@ Tay, katavoeis tis oT eotiv obToat 

6 yépwv; B. dé ris pev deus “ EXAgvixds: 
AevKy xAavis, pads xLTwvicKos KaNés, 
mAidiov draddv, dpv0.0s Baxrypia, 

Bad re wéla+ ri paxpa Set A€yew; Srws 
airyy épay yap tHv ’Akadypeav Soxd. 

155) Duris, Aés¢. ap. Ath. 12, p. 535 F®: Anuyrpios d€ mdyras 
trepeBarev’ tiv piv yap trddeow Hv elyev Kareokevalev éx woAdod dama- 
Vyparos: Rv yap Kata pev TO oxApa THs épyacias oxeddv euBdrys wiAnua 
AapBdvov rhs wodvTeAcoTarys TopPipas* TovTw dé xpvaod TorAAHY éevia- 
vov rouktAlay ériow Kal eumpoobev énévres of rexvira.* Kid and calf- 
skin boots must have been familiar, although we get no mention of 
them. Dog-skin was probably not used, and the kangaroo had still 
before him many years of unmolested and uncivilized existence. 

Something in the line of real stockings appear to have been the 
foot-wear which Aeschylus, in his Phrygians, called wé\Avrpo, and 
Critias,®> zodecia. But Pollux seems to waver in his mind as to 
whether they were really ido, “hose,” or dvagupides, “ knicker- 
bockers.” As he doesn’t quote his passages, we can be no wiser 


1 Pollux, 7. 171. 

2 Athen. 12, p. 544. "Avripdyns év ’Avraly rept Tdv girocddwy rpupepsryros 
Siareyouerds pnow KTr. 

3 Vid. supra, 122. 

+ These tales of Demetrius belong most naturally to the period 306-3o1 B.c., 
and so fall just within our limits. Although the display was extravagant, the pas- 
sage shows the resources at command for producing fine shoes. 

5 Vid. 156, 157, infra. 
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than our guide. Whatever they were, Crates, in his Zo/mae (as the 
editors will have it), speaks of qodeta tpiuiriva, of drilling, — perhaps 
a ghostly precursor of the modern over-all! 

156) Pollux, 7. 91!: a 8& wodeta Kpurias cade? eire widovs abra oly 
Téov ElTE TEpLELANHATA TOOGY, TaUTa TEAAUTpA KaAEl ev Ppvéiy AicyvAos: 


méAXduTp exovow evoerois év dpBvAats. 


157) Pollux, 2, 196: 6 8& xwpixds TAdrwv xal roddpia eipyxey kal 
modeia TOUS Tepi TOS Todt wiAovs Kpirias drep AioxvAos wéAAUTpa KaAc. 

158) Crates, Zolmae,? frag. 34 (Kock, I, p. 141): ra 38 wéddvTpa 

\ i e , 4 > ‘ a oy > nn > ig a 
kat dos trodyparos, worep ad Ta Todela Tatrov Hy Tats dvagupiow, as 
oxeXéas tives dvopdLovow. Kpdrys év (Tédpaisy.? 


\ S a ve 
kat 59 wodela Tpiyiriva. 


Finally, as to the prices of shoes and the shoemaker’s earnings. 
We can learn almost nothing, but what we do get is very interesting. 
We have Aeschines’s words in the Zimarchus,* setting the toll which 
the slave-cobblers had to pay their master at two obols a day for the 
journeymen and three for the foreman. ‘This must, of course, repre- 
sent minimum earnings. Lysias tells us that about eight minas a 
year’ was a very excessive charge for the shoes and clothes and 
laundry and hair-cutting of two small boys and a girl. 

159) Luysias, zx Diogit. 20: kat eis rotr’ HAOev dvaicyvrtias, dor’ 
ovx exwv drou TpeWee TA XpHpaTa, eis dor pev Svoly wadiow Kal ddeaAPz 
met Bodrovs THs Huepas edoyiLero, els brodypara be Kal eis iwatia Kal eis 
yvadeioy Kai eis Koupelov KaTa pjva odk Hv adT@ ovde Kar’ eviavTov yeypap- 
peva, cvAAUBSyv SE wavrds TOD xpdvov ® rely } TaAavTOV dpyupiov. 

Of course prices must have varied very much with quality of the shoes 
purchased, but Aristophanes tells us that eight dpaxya/, or about 
$1.50, was considered so extravagant a charge for trodnpara that 


1Nauck, Zrag. Frag. pp. 83, 259, who refers the fragment, following M. 
Schmidt, to the Phzneus, and not the Phrygians. 

2 Pollux, 7. 92. 

3 The MSS. read ‘Eoprats. Meineke emends. 

4 Aesch. in Timarch. 97. Vid. supra; 20. 

5 Roughly $50 apiece per year. 

6 Eight years. Vid. Section 29 of the Diogiton. 
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none but a brazen youth would dare to ask it of the silliest old 
woman. 
160) Ar. Plut. 983 sgg.: 


> - ‘ x 2 4 > > a 
od TOAAG* Kal yap Exvopiws . HoXUVETO* 
GAN dpyvpiov Spaxpas av iryo’ elxoow els iudriov, 
éxtw 8° ay eis brodynpara, etc. 


VI. INDEX VOCABVLORVM SVTORIORVM.1 


dykbAn = THONG oF éu fads. 
Alex. Ach. ap. Bekk. Anecd. 338. 8 (Kock, II, 309. 31). 
G&karruTos = UNCOBBLED. 
Teles, ap. Stob. /Vor. 97. 31. 
avapBudXos = WITHOUT SHOES, UNSHOD. 
Eur. Meleag. ap. Macrob. 5. 18. 19 (frag. 530 N).2 
GQvuroSerety = TO GO UNSHOD, TO BE BAREFOOT. 
Arist. ap. Macrob. 5. 18. 19 (frag. p. 14864. 22). 
Gvumd8eros = UNSHOD, BAREFOOT. 
Arist. ap. Macrob. 5. 18. 19 (/rag. p. 14864. 22). 
avuTodyola = THE STATE OF BEING BAREFOOT. 
Xen. De Rep. Lac. 2. 3. 
Gvurd8yT0s = UNSHOD, BAREFOOT. 
Xen. De Rep. Lac. 2. 3; Mem. 1.6.2; Ar. Nub. 103; Plato, Phaedr. 
229 A; Sympos. 220 B; Arist. De Part. Anim. 4. 10. p. 6872. 28; Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 7.13; Plut. Phoe. 4. 
dmAat = SANDALS, SINGLE-SOLED (?). 
Strattis, Zemn. ap. Harpocr. p. 265 (Kock, I, 718. 24); Dem. iz Con. 
(Or. 54) 34- 
a&pBvAn = TRAGIC WORD FOR SHOE. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 D; Aesch. Ag. 935; Phin. ap. Poll. 7. 91 (frag. 
259 N); Eur. Bacch. 638; 1134; Elect. 532; Herc. Fur.1304; Hipp. 1189; 
Or. 140; 1470. 
*Apyetat = SHOES OF UNKNOWN TYPE (= oxioTai [?]). 
Eupol. Pz. ap. Ammon. Diff. Verb (Kock, I, 331. 266). 
Gpvakls = SHEEPSKIN LEGGING. 
Plato, Symfos. 220 B. 


1 This Index is intended to be fairly complete for the authors of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. It is intended to embrace all the characteristic and technical terms relating to 
shoemaking, tanning, and theshoe, although there may be some few omissions. 

2 References to Nauck are to the numbering of his Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta. 
Ed. 2. 1889. 
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doxeploka = HALF-SHOES, FOR WINTER WEAR (?). 
Hippon. frag. 22 Hiller (Bergk. 9). 
adrooxedis = SANDAL (= d7rAai [?])- 
Hermipp. Demot. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 229. 18). 
Bavkls = WOMAN’S SHOE. 
Ar. Thesm. II, ap. Aspas. ad Arist. Zth. p. 58 A (Kock, I, 482. 342); 
Alexis, Zsost. ap. Ath. 13. 568 A (Kock, II, 329. 98. 7). 
PAatry = FINE, WHITE DRESS-SHOE FOR MEN. 
Plato, Sympos. 174 A; Hermipp. Moer. ap. Ath. 15. 668 A (Kock, I, 
237. 47); Lysipp. Bacchk.-ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 701. 2); Anaxil. Lyrop. 
ap. Ath. 12. 548 C (Kock, II, 268. 18). 
Pratriov = dim. of foregoing. 
Ar. £@. 889. 
Bipoa = OX-HIDE, USUALLY TANNED. 
Xen. Afol. Socr. 29; Ar. Eg. 892; Pax.753; Vesp. 38. 
Buporetov = TANNERY. 
Schol. ad Ar. Ach. 724. 
BuprofSepety = TO TAN HIDES. 
Ar. Plut. 167. 
Buprodapns = TANNER. 
Ar. Eg. 44; Mud. 581; Plato, Sympos. 221 E. 
Bupoofeyukds = PERTAINING TO TANNERS OR TANNING. 
Hipp. De Morb. Mul. 1, p. 628. 22; Theophr. C. P. 3. 9. 3. 
Buprorowds = TANNER. 
Dinarch. ap. Poll. 7. 160. 
BupoomdéAns = LEATHER-MERCHANT, TANNER. 
Ar. £g. 136; 139; 740; 852; Pax. 270; 647. 
yA@rra = PART OF A SHOE. 
Plato, Com. Zeus Kak. ap. Ath. 15. 677 A (Kock, I, 614. 51). 
Séppa = SKIN OR HIDE OF ANY ANIMAL, UNTANNED. 
Ar. £9. 316; Plato, Polit. 288 E; Rep. 2. 370 E; Theophr. XH P. 3. 8. 
6; 3.9.13 3-14-33; 3. 18. 5. 
Secpds = SHOE-STRING, STRAP. 
Plato, Polit. 288 E. 
StéBapov = LIGHT SHOE OR SANDAL FOR WOMEN. 
Alexis, Zsost. ap. Ath. 13. 568 A (Kock, IT, 329. 98. 8). 
Stararradkevev = TO PEG OUT, LIKE A HIDE, TO DRY. 
Ar. £g. 371. 
éyxarrvew = TO STITCH IN, OF SOLES. 
Alexis, Zsost. l.c. 
epBddvov = following, 7.v. 
Ar. Vesp. 600; Plut. 846; 941. 
éBas = ROUGH SHOE, IN COMMON USE FOR MEN. 
Herod. 1. 195; Ar. Zg. 321; 869; 870; 875; Wud. 719; 859; Vesp. 
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103; 104; 275; 447; 1157; Zeccl. 473 314; 342; 507; 633; 850; Plut. 
759; Theopomp. ap. Schol. Plat. 330 Bekk. (Kock, I, 748. 57); Alexis, 
Ach. ap. Bekk. Anecd. 339. 8 (Kock, II, 309. 31); Eubul. Do/on. ap. Ath. 
3. 100 A (Kock, II, 175. 30); Menand. Dessid. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 7. 
4. 24 (Kock, III, 33. 109); Isaeus, De Dic. Hered. 11. 
épBarrs = HIGH HUNTING- AND RIDING-BOOT. 
Xen. De Re Eguest. 12.10; Duris, Hist. ap. Ath. 12. 535 F. 
émppadrrev = TO STITCH TO, OR SEW TOGETHER ; MEND. 
Theophr. Char. 16. 
edpapts = BARBARIAN (PERSIAN) SLIPPER. 
Aesch. Pers. 664; Eur. Or. 1370. 
{etyos = WORD FOR PAIR, OF SHOES. 
Ar. Eg. 872. 
{vyév = TOE-STRAP, OR RUDIMENTARY UPPER, OF SANDAL. 
Ar. Lys. 417; Ephipp. Vaufrag. ap. Ath. 11. 509 C (Kock, II, 257. 14). 
qAos = SHOE-NAIL. 
Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 31. 
ila = SHOE-STRING, OR THONG OF Aakwvikat. 
Ar. Zecl. 508. 
@erraXis = AN UNCERTAIN STYLE OF SHOE. 
Lysipp. Bacch. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 701. 2). 
OpaveverOar = TO STRETCH OUT TO DRY, AS A TANNER STRETCHES HIDES. 
Ar. £@. 360. 
ipds = SHOE-STRING, OR SANDAL-STRAP. 
Xen. Anad. 4. 5.14; Ephipp. Maufrag. l.c.; Menand. Deisid. ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 7. 4. 24 (Kock, ITI, 33. 109). 
kaAdmous = SHOEMAKER’S LAST. 
Plato, Sympos. 191 A. 
kapBarlvy = RUDE SHOE, OF UNTANNED LEATHER (?). 
Xen. Anad. 4. 5. 14.; Arist. Hist. Anim. 2.1. p. 499a. 29. 
kapklvos = UNKNOWN KIND OF SANDAL. 
Pherecr. ap. Poll. 7. 90 (Kock, I, 198. 178). 
karrvety = TO MEND, REPAIR, RESOLE, COBBLE SHOES. 
Plato, Euthyd. 294 B; Pherecr. ap. Poll. 7. 90 (Kock, I, 198. 178); 
Theophr. Char. 22. 
Kdrrupa = SOLE OF SHOE; A ROUGH SHOE. 
Hipp. De Morb. Vulg. 5.1153 D; Ar. Ach. 301; Za. 315; 869; Vesp. 
1160; Poll. 6. 164; 7. 92. 
kevretv = TO PIERCE WITH THE AWL. 
Hipp. De Morb. Vulg. 5. 1153 D. 
Kepadis = UNKNOWN PART OF SHOE. 
Arist. Rhet. 2. 19. p. 13924. 32 (625). 
K68opvos = FINE HIGH BOOT, FITTING EITHER FOOT. 
Herod. 1. 155; 6. 125 (ter.); Xen. Hell. 2. 3.31; 2.3.47; Ar. Lys. 
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657; Ran. 47; 557; Lccl. 319; Lysipp. Bacck. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 
701. 2). 
kov(trous = FINE SHOE FOR MEN (LIKE CHINESE CLOG [?]). 
Ar. Eccl. 848. 
kpnmiSoupyés = SHOEMAKER, MAKER OF xpyyris. 
Dinarch. ap. Poll. 7. 183. 
«pymls = HIGH BOOT (?) WORN BY BOTH SEXES. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 C; Xen. De Re Equest.12.10; Aristocles ap. Ath. 
14.621 B; Theophr. Char. 2; Plato, Com. Zeus Kak. ap. Ath. 15. 666 D 
(Kock, I, 612. 46. 6). 
kpov@radov = SANDAL (OF Woop [?]). 
Soph. Capt. frag. 41 N. 
kpovmeLodépos = WEARING THE xpovrreLov (= supra). 
Cratin. ap. Schol. ad Pind. O/. 6. 152 (Kock, I, 103. 310). 
Aakwvical = MEN’S SHOES, LIKE €uGddes, BUT FINER. 
Ar. Vesp. 1158; 1162; Thesm. 142; Eccl. 74; 269; 346; §08; 542. 
Aealvery = TO SMOOTH THE WRINKLES FROM SHOE. 
Plato, Sympos.191 A. 
pac(6)Ans = Tuppyxdr, 7.v. 
Sappho, ap. Poll. 7. 93 (frag. 17. Hiller, 19. Bergk). 
veupoppadety = TO STITCH SOLES; TO STITCH. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2.5; Plato, Zuthyd. 294 B. 
veupoppados = STITCHER OF SOLES, SHOEMAKER. 
Ar. £g. 739; Plato, Rep. 4. 421 A. 
Grreas, dtreap, SafTiov = SHOEMAKER’S AWL. 
Nicochares, ap. Poll. 10. 141 (Kock, I, 772). 
waXd(urnya = COBBLED SHOES. 
Com. anon. ap. Poll. 6. 164. 
awaXdlprntis = PATCHING OR COBBLING OF’ SHOES. 
Theophr. Char. 22. 
aadwSopla = COBBLED OR ROUGH SHOE. 
Com. anon. ap. Poll. /.c.; Plato, Com. Syrphax. ap. Hesych. s.v. (Kock, 
I, 643. 164). 
wapacropevvivat = TO STRETCH FLAT, AS OF HIDES. 
Ar. £g. 481. 
awapar(AXeww = TO DEPILATE, AS A TANNER DEPILATES HIDES. 
Ar. £9. 373 
awéSthov = SANDAL, WITH Cuydv. 
Herod. 7. 67 ; 7-75; Pind. O/. 3. 5; 6.8; Pyth. 4. 95; Eur. Elect. 460; 
Srag. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 4. 26.174 (frag. 911 N); frag. ap. Macrob. 
5. 18. 19 ( frag. 530 N); Ar. Av. 973; 974; Thesm. 1099; Arist. Rhet. 3. 
II. p. 1412a, 31. 
mé€\Xvutpa, = LEG-WRAPPINGS, STOCKINGS, OR BREECHES. 
Aesch. Phin. ap. Poll. 2.196; 7. 91; 7. 92 (frag. 259 N). 
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areptBap(Ses = CHEAP SHOES OR SLIPPERS, FOR WOMEN. 
Ar. Lys. 45; 473 533 Cephisod. Zrofh. ap. Poll. 7. 87 (Kock, I, 801. 4) ; 
Theopomp. Sirens. ap. Schol. ad Ar. Lys. 45 (Kock, I, 747. 52). 
Tlepovkal = WOMEN’S HIGH BOOTS (WHITE [?]). 
Ar. Eccl. 319; Nub. 151; Lys. 229 ( = 230). 
anAorarls = HIGH, ROUGH BOOT. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 D. 
awiknpa = FELT. 
Duris, Ast. ap. Ath. 12. 535 F. 
mdl8.ov = dim. of foregoing: A FINE FELT SHOE. 
Antiph. Antaeus. ap. Ath. 12. 545 (Kock, II, 23. 33). 
atXou = LEGGINGS, OR A KIND OF FELT SHOE. 
Plato, Symfos. 220 B; Cratin. Malthak. ap. Poll. 7. 171 (Kock, I, 45. 
100) ; Poll. 2. 196; 7. 91. 
alvag = SHOEMAKER’S STROP. 
Theophr. &. P. 5. 5. 1. 
alovyyos = POETIC WORD FOR SHOEMAKER. 
Sappho, ap. Hephaestion, p. 42.1 (frag. 98. Bergk) ; Com. anon. ap. 
Poll. 7. 82. 
moddapia = following, g.v. 
Plato, Com. ap. Poll. 2. 196. 
model, = LEGGINGS, STOCKINGS, OR BREECHES = 7éAAvrpa. 
Critias, ap. Poll. 2. 196; 7. 91 ; Crates, Zo/mae ap. Poll. 7. 92 (Kock, I, 
T4I. 34). 
TpdoXiopa = UNKNOWN KIND OF SHOE. 
Ar. frag. ap. Phot. p. 463. 21 (Kock, I, 582. 842). 
mpéoXiopa = PART OF A SHOE, PROBABLY A LAYER OF SOLE. 
Arist. Rhet. 2. 19. p. 13924. 32; Problem. 30. 8. p. 9560. 4. 
pdSta = SANDALS, WITH LONG THONG WOUND ABOUT LEG. 
Plato, Com. ap. Poll. 7. 94 (Kock, I, 665. 251). 
paarrev = TO SEW, TO STITCH. 
Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 95. 21; Ar. Plut. 513; Com. anon. ap. Poll. 7. 82. 
cavSdAvov = SANDAL WITH Cuyov = 7ébiAov. 
Herod. 2. 91; Cratin. Momo ap. Poll. 7. 68 (Kock, I, 54. 131); Theo- 
pomp. Pamph. ap. Poll. to. 49 (Kock, I, 745. 44) ; Cephisod. Zroph. ap. 
Poll. 7. 87 (Kock, I, 801. 4); Antiphanes, Plousioi ap. Ath. 8. p. 342 E 
(Kock, IT, 89. 190). 
cavbarloKos = foregoing, g.v. 
Ar. Ran. 405; Hipp. frag. 22. Hiller (Bergk. 9). 
cavdaho0fjKn = SANDAL-BOX. 
Menand. Misog. ap. Poll. 7. 87 (Kock, III, 97. 333). 
cévSadov = cavddALoy, 7.2. 
Crates, Ther. ap. Ath. 6. 268 A (Kock, I, 134. 15); Sappho, ap. 
Hephaestion, p. 42. 1 (frag. 98. Bergk); Eumelus, ap. Paus. 4. 33. 23 
Eupolis, ap. Poll. 7. 86 (Kock, I, 338. 295). 
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Zikvévia, = LUXURIOUS SHOES FOR WOMEN. 
Duris, Hist. ap. Ath. 4. 155 C. 
okvdodefety = TO TAN HIDES. 
Ar. Plut. 514. 
oxvdrodépns = TANNER. 
Ar. Av. 490, Eecl. 420. 
oKvdrdSeos = TANNER. 
Dem. in Aristog. I. 38 (Or. 25). 
okvutetov = COBBLER’S SHOP, SHOE-SHOP. 
Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 95. 21. 
okvrevev = TO WORK LEATHER, TO COBBLE. 
Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 22. 
oxvureds = SHOEMAKER, COBBLER. 
Hipp. De Morb. Vulg. 5.1153 D; Xen. Mem. 1. 2.373 4.4.5; Plato, 
Gorg. 491 A; Rep. 10. 601 C; Ar. Av. 491; Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 95. 21; 
Arist. Zth. Nic. 1.6. p. 10978. 29; Eth. Eud. 2.1. p. 1219a. 23; Pol. 2. 
I. p. 12614. 36; De Soph. Elench. 1776.14; De Interpr. 206. 35. 
okirevots = SCIENCE OF SHOEMAKING. 
Ar. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. p. 12194. 23. 
o@Kutikés = PERTAINING TO SHOES OR SHOEMAKING. 
De Artic. 820 C; D; Plato, Alci. 7.128 C; E; Theaet.146 D; 147 
B; Charm. 174 C; Rep. 2. 374 B; 5. 456 D; Arist. Zth. Eud. 2. 1. p. 
1219a. 23; Problem. 30. 8. p. 9560. 4. 
okvrosepetv = TO TAN HIDES, TO DRESS LEATHER. 
Pollux, 7. 81. 
oxvrodéyns = TANNER. 
Theophr. Char. 16; H. P. 3. 18. 5. 
oxvrodSepicss = PERTAINING TO TANNING OR TANNERS, 
Theophr. C. P. 3. 17. 5 (S25); 5. 15. 2. 
oKuTddapos = TANNER. 
Plato, Gorg. 517 E. 
otros = HIDE, OR SKIN. 
Xen. De Re LEgquest. 12. 10; Ar. Eg. 868; Plato, Charm. 173 D; 
Sympos.1gt A; Arist. Eth. Mic. 1. 11. p. 11010. 4; Pol. 4. 4. p. 1291a. 19. 
oKvrotopety = TO CUT LEATHER, BE A SHOEMAKER. 
Ar. Plut. 162; 514; Plato, Alcid. 2. 129D; Charm. 161 E; 163 B; 
Hipp. Min. 368C ; Rep. 4. 443 C3 5.454 C; Arist. Pol. 2. 11. p. 12736. 12. 
oKvrotropetov = SHOEMAKER’S SHOP. 
Lysias, Or. 24. 20. 
oxvrotopla = ART OF SHOEMAKING. 
Plato, Rep. 3. 397 E; 10. 601A; B. 
@KvTOTOPIKdS = PERTAINING TO SHOEMAKING. 
Ar. Eccl. 432; Plato, Theaet.146C; D; Polit. 180 C; 288 E; Rep. 1. 
333 A; 4-443 C; Aesch. 2 Tim.o7; Arist. De Soph. El. 32. p. 1842. 43 
Eth. Eud. 2. 1. p. 12194. 23. 
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okvTorépos = SHOEMAKER. 
Xen. Hell. 3.4.17; Ages. 1.26; Cyrop. 6. 2.37; Ar. £y. 740; Lys. 
414; 416; Eccl. 385; Plato, Alci. 7.129 C3; D; Theaet. 180 D; Sympos. 
191 A; 221 E; Protag. 319D; 324 C; Rep. 2.370 D; E; 3.307 E; 4. 
434A; 443C3 5-456D; 466B; 10.601 A; C; Gorg. 447 D; 490D; 
491 A; 517 E; Arist. Pol. 4. 4. 1295@.13; Eth. Nic. 5. 8. p. 1133@- 53 193 
243 323 33; 9. 16. p. 11630. 34; Ath. Hud. 3.10. 12436. 31; Pol. 2. 1. 
1261a. 36; Theophr. #. P. 5. 5.1; Ameips. Conn. ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 28 
(Kock, I, 672. 9). 
opiedpara = LEATHER-FINDINGS. 
Ar. Ran. 819. 
op(\rn = SHOEMAKER’S STRAIGHT-EDGE CUTTING-KNIFE. 
Plato, Alczb. £. 129 C. 
owoyy(f{eww = TO CLEAN, OR POLISH, OF SHOES. 
Stratonic. ap. Ath. 8. 351 A. 
oméyyos = SPONGE, TO POLISH SHOES. 
Crates, Ther. ap. Ath. 6. 268 A (Kock, I, 134. 15). 
ohdyyos = foregoing. 
Ar. Vesp. 600. 
ox(ferv = TO CUT OUT SOLES (?). 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 5. 
oxioral = UNKNOWN sHOES ( = "Apyeia [?]). 
Eupol. P&z/. (Kock, I, 331. 266). 
Toweds = SHOEMAKER’S HALF-MOON CUTTER. 
Plato, Alczb. 7. 129 C. 
Tuppnvixév = SANDAL WITH RECTANGULAR SOLE OF WOOD. 
Poll. 7. 86; 92 (Cratin. Mom. Kock, I, 54. 131). 
baro8eto0a =TO PUT ON SHOES. : 
Herod. 1.155; Thuc. 3. 22; Xen. De Rep. Lac. 2. 3; Ar. Eccl. 269; 
Plato, Charm. 174 C; Sympos.174 A; 220 B; Rep. 2. 372 A; Gorg. 490 
D; Arist. Hist. Anim. 2. 1. p. 499a. 29; De Part. Anim. 4. 10. p.687a. 28; 
Jrag. p. 14864. 22; Duris, ap. Ath. 4.155 C; Menand. Dezséd. ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 7. 4. 24 (Kock, III, 33. 109). 
trdSqpa = SHOE, IN GENERAL. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 C;D; Herod. 1.195; Xen. Anad. 4. 5.14; Cyrop. 
8. 1. 41; 8. 2.5; Rep. Lac. 2. 3; De Re Equest. 12.10; Mem.1. 6.6; 
Xen. Oec. 8. 19; 9. 6; 10. 23 13. 10; Lysias, 7 Diog. 20; Ar. Thesm. 
262; Plut. 985; 1012; frag. ap. Suidas (Kock, I, 593. 914); Strattis, 
Lemn. ap. Harpocr. p. 265 (Kock, I, 718. 24) ; Hermipp. Demeot. ap. Poll. 
7. 89 (Kock, I, 229. 18); Plato, Com. Zeus Kak. ap. Ath. 15. p. 677 A 
(Kock, I, 614. 51); Plato, Phaed. 64D; Meno.91 D; E; Theaet. 146 D; 
147 B; Legg. 12.942 E; Charm.161 E; Hipp. Maj. 294 A; Hipp. Min. 
368 C; Alcib. 7.128 A; B; C; E; Rep. 1.333 A; 2. 372 A; Gorg. 447 
D; 490 D; Arist. De Soph. El. 32. p. 1842. 4; De Anim. Gen. 1. 18. p. 
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7230. 31; Probl. 30. 8. p. 9566.4; Eth. Mic. 1. 11. p. 1101a. 43 §. 8. p. 
11332. 19; 24; 5. 53 9. 16. p. 11636. 34; Zth. Eud. 2.1. p. 12194. 23; 
Rhet. 2. 19. p. 1392a. 32 (b7s); Pol. 1. 9. p. 1257a. 4; Theophr. Char. 2; 
4; Dicaearch. Descr. Graec. 19 (Miiller, Hist. Minor. 1. p. 103); Aristocles, 
ap. Ath. 14. 621 B; Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 31; Poll. 7. 82. 
trodypariov = dim. of foregoing, g.v. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 C. 
os = CORK, CORK-SOLE. 
Alexis, /sost. ap. Ath. 13. p. 568 A (Kock, II, 329. 98. 7). 
X'Tév = UPPER OF A SHOE (?). 
Xen. Cyrop.8. 2.5; Ar. Rhet. 2. 19. p. 13920. 32. 


